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On the Ocean of Life when first we sot sail, 

How calm are the waters, how gentle the gale! 

Hope lends us bis glass, which we grasp as a 
treasure, 

And far off we discover bright visions of 
pleasure; 

Fair glowing landscapes, and beautiful isles? 

Where flowers ever bloom, and Spring ever 


smiles; 

We pant to obtain them, entranced by the 
view, 

Never doubting such beautiful visions are 


true, 

But far have we sail’d not ere tempests arise, 

The sew waves ure ruder, and darker the skies; 

Kefore us we see but a wild rocky shore, 

An4i the phantoms of Hope can allure us no 
more; 

Yet still prone toerr, and by fancy impell'd, 

Through the gloom of despair is the prospect 
beheld, 

Midst thunderings and tempests the light 
nings but show 

The surges and billows that tumble below; 

Then sinks in our bosom the last hope of life, 

We abandon the helm, and relinquish the 
strife; 

Forgetting that Hope's fairy visions are vain, 

And no prospect so dark but may brighten 
again, 
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CHAPTER XXII—(CONTINUED. ) 
ERIOT passed bis hand across his 
ll brow. He had spoken hurriedly, 
fervently, just as his heart prompted 

him, 

“As ] cast the old life behind me, you 
seeped to grow nearer. I knew that | 
could never be worthy of you; but! began 
to hope—don’t smile; ab! but you won’t 
smile!—that, some day, I might come to 
you and tell you what I have told you 
now. I don’t know how it was, but I 
seemed drawn towards this place; which- 
ever way I went my feet tended here. Last 
night I found myself within sight of the 
house. My love for you seemed to take 
hold of me and cry out, “Go to her, and 
tell her that you love her; whatever she 
may say you will not go back to theold 
life’ Eva, I bave come—l have come to 
tell you all that you have done forme, 1 
havecome totell you that I love you. 
Have you any hope for me? Will you 
fini-h the work you began? Will you be 
Iny wife?’ 

She tried to speak; but no word would 
come, His question made pathetic, sor- 
rowful music in her heart. 

“I want totell you before you answer 
exactly how 1 stand. If you marry me, | 
the world will laugh, and say that you | 
have inarried an outcast. Well, I may be. 
No, | have been; but I am an outcast no 
longer 1 remember, years ayo, when | | 
was a boy, reading about the Prodigal. 
Son. I’m that Prodigal Son. I shallcome | 
back to my father; the dear old man whose | 
life | have hitherto spoiled. I shall come 
back to take my place amongst my peo- 
ple. I know that that place bas been 
Partly tilled. My father bas made my 
Cousin, Stannard Marshbank, bis heir. | 





Mind, | Say nothing against Stannard 
Mars} bank, He is a better man than | am, 
And deserves all that be has got. He is 
Welcome to it. Let my father give him 
very penny be can, have forfeited it 
©is mine Jam the next Kari 
- 4 Wait! I don’t say this t 
roe you. I know that it will not in- 
fluence you, 


I feel here, in my heart, that 
you are above that kind of thing; but 1 | 
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am the next Earl of A verleigh, and, if you 
willtry end love me,and be my wifes, | 
wili be an outcast no longer, but will take 
my place amongst my kind. Eva, if I 
weréa poor man, with no title, with no 
prospects, with a fairish life behind me, 
I should have more courage to come to 
you than I have now; but I can only say 
that I iove you with all my heart, with all 
my soul—that I would lay down my life 
for you! ThatI willdo a harder thing 
than that—try and bea govud man, and, in 
&@ way, worthy of you !”’ 

Eva clutched the side of the table, her 
heart was beating in accord with every 
word he uttered; an almust irresistible de- 
sire possessed ber to fling herself upon his 
breast and murmur, “I iove you, I love 
you!’ She stood outwardly calm while 
this storm of passionate desire raged 
within her bosom. 

He drew a litt!e nearer towards her, his 
face refiecting the passionate emotion 
which throbbed through every vein. 

‘EK va, what will you say to me? Teil me 
the truth, the absolute truth. All my life 
depends upon it. lam like a man stand- 
ing on the edgs ofa precipice. You, and 
you only can save me. Eva, | love you; 
will you be my wife?’ 

Insensibly she felt herself drawn to- 
wards him; ber band was stretched to- 
wards his; he seized it, and caught her to 
his breast. 

“My dearest! 
his lips. 

Atthe sound of the passionate avowal 
she came to heaself. With a cry, she put 
her hapde upon his shoulders and shrank 
back. 

‘No, no!”’ 
cannot. I must not! 
touch me!”’ 

He released her at once, and stood white 
to the lips, his eyes fixed upon her with 
an imperative questioning. 

‘*] cannot,’’ she breathed, ‘Ob, forgive 
me, forgive we! What bave I done?’ 

“You cannot?” he said. “And yet—juat 


My own!” broke from 


she panted. “Il cannot—l 
Let me go; don’t 
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now you—you came to me, I—1 don’t un- | 


derstand! Your eyes—your face told me 
that—— Eva, you dolove we; say that 
you do—”’ 

“No, no!” she said. “i cannot. Don't 
—don’t touch me. Lord Fayue—it is too 
late. 
I bad but known; but if 1 had known, 
even then it would be too Jate! J—iturn 
your eyes away from mé6,I cannot bear 
them! lam engaged to Stannard Mareh- 
bank.’’ Sbe sank into a chair, and her 
bead fell upon her arms. 

Heriot Fayne started back, and caught 
at one of the carved chairs, 

“You are—engaged—to Stannard Marsh- 
bank?” hesaid. He passed bis hand over 
bis forehead, and looked at her stonily; 
the poor fellow had some difficulty in 
realizing the truth that al. his hopes were 
shattered, that all his future life was worse 
than a biank. 

“J—J am very sorry!’ she said. 
tame the fair words sounded ! 


| 


| 


1] cannot be your wife; | am—oh, ff | 


gt emer, 


Eva raised her head. 

“It is not that,” she said. ‘You do not 
know!” 
“I know enough,” he said; ‘the rest 
does not matter, Stannard Marshbank ! 
And you care for him? Well, why not? 
lie isa better man than I am. Well, it is 
allover! Heshall take my place. I was 
never worthy to fill it. I will go now. 
God bless you, Eva; I—I wish you every 

happiness,”’ 

She sprang to her feet. He stood erect, 
his hand outs'retohed towards her in an 
attitude which, in a better man, might 
have been calied one of benediction, 

Aa she stood confronting him, she longed 
to cry, ‘*You do not know, you do not un 
derstand, It is you I love, but I must 
marry Stannard Marshbank.”’ 

It was strange that something of her 
meaning did not dawn upon his bewild- 
ered and fevered brain. He took a step 
towards her as she sank intoa chair. Even 
yet all might have been well, and Heriot 
Fayne and Eva Winsdale have been spared 
much, But, at that moment, the door 
opened, and Mr. Winsdale’s voice was 
heard saying in bis lightest tones — 

“The papers are in here, Stannard.’’ 
And be and Stannard Marshbank and the | 
Earl entered the room, 

At sight of Heriot Fayne the three men | 
stopped, and stared aghast, Then Lard | 
Averleigh took a step forward, 

‘Heriot!’ he cried, 

Heriot only glanced at him for # second, 
then his eyes swept the group and ro- 
turned to Eva. 

She had risen to her feet again, and 
stood with bowed head and clasped bands. 

Stannard Marshbank hurried to ber and 
took her hand. 

“Eva; what does this mean ?’”’ 

Mr. Winsdale moved to her other side, 

“Lord Fayne, this is a pleasure !’’ 

‘Heriot!’ said the Earl, white 
ghost, and with twftehing lips. 

Heriot Fayne looked round with a bitter 
defiance, 

“] beg your pardon for this intrusion,”’ 
ho said. “I happoned to bs passing,’’ He 
laughed wildly. 

Stannard Marshbank ralsed 
which had been bent over Eva. 

‘‘We are very glad to se6 you, Heriot,” 
“But I’m afraid that you have 


as 6A 


his head, 


he said. 


| startled Miss Winsdale,’’ 


“It's very likely,’’ he said, with a@ short 
laugh. ‘“!T am—I am the odd man out.’”’ 

In his agony he scarcely knew what he 
said. All his desire was to get outside, 
away from them, to bide himsclf and his 
misery from human ken, 

“Heriot,” said the Earl, in a broken 
voice, ‘when did you come here? How? 
Why did you not.comée to me—to us? 
Lady Janet-——”’ 

At this moment Lady Janet entered the 
room, A# shé6é saw Heriot she utterod a 
cry -the yearning cry of pitying love— 


/and stretched out her thin arins towards 


How | 


‘You are to be the wife of Stannard ? OF | 


Stannard ! 
what! might have expected ! He stands 


Well’’—bitterly—‘‘it 8 oniy | 


well with theworld! No one would dream | 


of calling him an outcast; he is a favorite 
of fortune, And you are to be his wife!’ 
Eva did not raise her bead. 
White as a ghost, Heriot stood erect, his 
head bent, deepair proclaiming iol in 


his eyes, his attitude. 


‘He a favorite ol 


‘Yeu,’ he said. is 
fortune. He ba stepped It t ny pia 
he has g : ‘ a 2 - 

1 right e1 w w 
the penaily, 3 4 ig ar 
have sown, But ob, God, 4 ard to 


bear.’’ 


him. 
‘Heriot, my boy!’ she cried. 
He wentup to her, and put 

round her. 
“Aunt Janet!’ 


his arm 


he said, brokenly. 


“My boy, my boy!” she cried. You 
have come back to us!’”’ 

sofore he could reapond or repel her a 
cry row from the astill open window, 
Every eye turned inthe direction of the 
sound, and, frained as it were by the win 
dow, stood a pale, shrinking girl witi 
Kalpl Forster beside her 

. ' 
win low asa ision, ar probable tr 


of the imayination, 


Wrens, 
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But it was indeed Grace herself. Soon 
after tleriot had left the Warners’ cottage 
to wander towards White Cot, Mra, War- 
ner, who was alone, and preparing the 
supper, sudden! neard a repetition of the 
tapping at the window which had so start- 
led her on the proceding evening. She set 
down the things from ber hand, and 
clutched the table. She felt perfectly sure 
that the sound did not come from a bird or 
the tapping of tho ivy against the glans, 
Perhaps her maternal instinct, the fact 
that she had been waiting, watching, and 
praying, for the return of her daughter, 
led her to hope that the longing of her 
heart was about to be satisfied. 

Fighting for courage and trembling in 
every limb she got across the room, and 
opening the door, looked out. It wase 
moment or two before she could speak; 
then she faltered out, “Is anyone there ?’’ 

A girlish form came, at first slowly, 
then swiftly, and the poor girl was lying 
on her mother’s bosom, her mother’s 


| trembling arms encireling ber and hold- 


ing her tight. 


‘Grace! Grace! It is youl Mychild, 


| you have come back! Oh! thank God! 
| thank God!” 


“You, it’s me, mother,’ sobbed Grace} 
but she shrank back as Mra. Warner at- 
tempted to lead her into the cottage, 

“Don’t be afeard, Grace,’”’ she said; “1’m 
all alone; father and Ralph’s out,” 

Atthe mention of Kalph’s name, Grace 
started, and recoiled a little. “And, if they 
were here, they’d be only too yiad to #96 
you. There ain’t a day they haven’t 
waited and longed for you. Come itn, 
dearie; come in,’”’ 

Grace suffered her mother to lead her 
in,and Mra, Warner soanned her witha 
loving scrutiny, not unmixed with a faint 
and thankful surprise, 

She had looked forward to this hour for 
many @ weary month. She had expected 
to 8e6 Grace, If ever she came back, fear- 
fully changed, worn with misery, and 
dressed in raga. Kut her child did not 
look in the very least like one of the lost 
creatures In the streets. She was as pretty 
the mother’s 
6yos, a8 innocent looking; she was plainly 
and neatly dressed, and there were no 
Kigus Of rags or destitution, 

She drew Grace to achair in front of the 
fire, and, taking off her modest hat, laid 
the golden head upon her bosom, 

“Oh, Grace! Grace!’ she said, between 
her sobs, “It don’t seem real; tel! me— 
tell ine everything.” 

Grace shuddered, 


“Not—not everything, mother!’ she 
waid. 
“How did you come here?” asked Mrs, 


Warner. “I know how you found ua, be- 
cause I left the addres atthe old house, 
In case you should ever go back there, We 
were obliged to leave, Grace, for your 
father couldn’t get work, and we came on 
here, Kalph came with us, for he’s got to 
look upon us as his own belongings,” 
“Poor Ralph!” murmured Grace, but 
though there was pity in her voice, there 
was no love, 
“Where have 
living ?’ 


Where have 
Mrs Warner, 


you been ? 
you been asked 
with trembling impatience, 


“Itaw long story,” sald Grace, sighing 
heavily. ‘I’ve been living in London—” 
“Not with him!’ mald Mra. Warner, ba 
tw 6 her clenched teeth 
“No, mother,”’ said Grace, with droop 
ead ‘ I eft i6 Very sOoOr he 
- I f le was a . 
" 
myself l H f? ! ney, 
with a laugh and a@ sueer, but | ing it at 
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bim. I didn’t takes penny. I tried to 
get work, but for atime | couldn't get 
any; and, when I did, it was se little that 
1 was nearly——"’ 

Mra Warner struggled with her sobs. 

“One night | was turned out from my 
lodging. 1 couldn't pay the rent; I badn't 
a penny. I thought that night, mother, 
that it would be better for me, better for 
ali of us, if I threw myself off one of the 
great London bridges!" 

Mra. Warner uttered «faint cry of ter- 
ror. 

“Then something happened. A friend 
came justas if he weresent down from 
Heaven, and be helped me - saved me.” 

“Hel” muttered Mra. Warner, with @ 
momentary sinking of the heart. 

“No, mother,” said Grace, in alow voice, 
“you neodin’t be afraid. They're not ali 


bad men in the world. This one ia a good | 


one. I won'ttell you bis name, because 


he does not think Tknow it. He helped | 


me, and things took a turn from that hour. 
There isa little boy living In the same 


house with me; he is blind, and plays the | 


fiddle. This gentioman belped him, too; 
got hin engagements at some of the great 


houses, He's blind, mother, and | bave to | 


go with bim, and lead bim, and take care 
of him. ‘That's what I did at first; but he 
persuaded me into trying to sing. He 
taught me justafew simple things they 
sing down in the poor parts of London, 
and | sing them while he plays the violin. 
The great poople whose houses we go to 
have taken a kind of fancy to ur, and they 
pay us well, Sometimes we get as much 
ws (ive pounds in the afternoon or night.”’ 

Mra. Warner ultered an exclamation of 
sUrprine, 

“Yor, | know [ don't deserve it, mo- 
ther,’ sald Grace, witha catch in her voice, 
“Hut (iod's been better to me than I de- 
norve.”’ 

Mra. Warner got up, swiftly, and made 
some lea, 

‘do on —go On, Grace!’ she said, ‘Tell 
me how you came bere, You hadn’t for- 
gotten us, (irace 7’’ 

Girace hung ber head. 

“No, mother, | badn’t forgotten you; but 
I should nover have dared to come back. | 
will tell you the whole truth, Theday be- 
fore yesterday | was at a London station, 
with Joinuie—that's my littie friend, We 
had to go a litthe way out of London, and, 
while | was taking our tickets, | saw him 


on the platform, The sight of him filled | 


me with hate, I feltas if | was burning 
all over. | wanted to go up to him, and 
tell bim that he wae « villain !’’ 

Her biue eyes flashed, and ber hands 
clenched, “He didn’t seo me, and 1] went 
up close to bim, while he took his ticket, 
and | heard the name of the station he 
was going to. All that night 1 didn’tknow 
what | was doing, or singing, aud, when 
I got home, ] couldn't sleep; it drove me 
mad to think that perbaps he was going on 
in his old way, and trying to ruin and de- 
ceive some other poor girl as he bad de 
ceived me, Mother, 1 think Il should have 
gene mad if | badn't done what 1 teitl 
mustdo, I felt asif 1 must follow him 
and find him, and tell him to bis face 
what I thought of bim, and, perbaps, save 
some poor, innovent girl from his 
clutches,’’ 

Mrs. Warner silently putthe cup of tea 
bn her hand, 

“Drink it, dearie,’’ she whispered. 

“] couldn't rest,”’ said Grace, “And, 
yesterday, baving no place to go to with 
Johnnie, 1 went to the station, and took a 


ticket for the same place as be bad. It was | 


Averleigh Station.’ 

“Here? sald Mra. Warner, 

You,’ sald Grace, “1 came down, und 
carefully kept outof sight, and soon found 
out where he was, He's a greatawol), wo 
ther; one of those soft spoken, sweet-smiil- 
Ing gentlemen, that deceive everybody, 
IVs only right that everybody = should 


know what be is, At any rate, one person | 


shall know him. He's courting a young 
lady down here, a young lady as every- 


one loves and speaks of as an angel. He 


sban't marry ber, mother, without ber 


knowing whata villain he is. I'll save. 


ner, if 1 can.” 

Mrs. Warner listened in intense silence 
and excitement 

“Kut think of yourself, Grace,’ she fal- 
tered. ‘They'll all know the story—your 
slory——"’ 

A light of heroic courage burnt in the 
blue 6yes, 

“Well, then, motber, they must,’ she 
sald, Orualy. 

“it's the ope good thing | can do to 
atone for the wickedness | have done. If 


Can do any good ahe sobbed; “If | can 
save ® IM young lady from falling int 
Les, i shall feel mn if wae not 
allogether be as if | bad done something 






to show that | was grateful to God for sav- 


ing me from—”" 


She shuddered, and hid ber face in her 
bands, “Ob, mother! if youcnly knew 
| what I might bave fallen intothrough that 
man's villainy! I might bave been wan- 
dering in the streets like many that did no 
worse than I did, but had no one t save 
them as I had.”’ 

‘There was a pause, while the two women 
mingled their tears, then Mra. Warner 
said, in a whisper— 

“Itien’tfor me to thwart you, Grace, 
though I'd rather you never went near 
him again, and let him go his own way. 
You shall do as you like. Whatis it you 
mean to do?’ 

‘*}’ve found out,” said Grace, “that he’s 
going to a place called White Cot to- 
night——"’ 

“Mr. Winsdale’s !’’ 

“Yos; it’s his daughter I’m going to try 


her.”’ 
‘But he’ll be there,”’ said Mra. Warner. 


loatbe bim, but I’m not afraid of him. 


| What! bave to say I'll say to bis face, and | 


they’ll see, by his face, whether it’s trueor 
not” 

“And then you'll come back?” said Mra, 
Warner. “Don’t be afraid, Grace. Your 
father and Kalph will weep with joy to 
have you back again.”’ 


firmly. ‘1 canpot come back to shame 


you before the people here. I’ve got my | 
work in London, and my way made out | 
there. You and father must come to me, 


if we're to be together again.”’ 

“And Kalph?” faltered Mra. Warner. 

Grace sbook her head, sadly. 

“No, mother,’’ she said, in a low voice; 
“that can never be. I wouldn’tdo Kalph 
sO great a wrong a8 to marry bim. I could 
not be his wife. I couldn’t bave been, 
even if he hadn’t led me astray. I didn’t 
love Kalph, and I think that it was the 
fear of marrying bim that helped to drive 
me into wrong.’’ 

As sb6 spoke Kalph entered. A hoarse 
cry escaped him, and his gun dropped 
from his bund; but Grace, though she rose 
and stood within ber mother’s arms, ut 
tered no cry, and seemed almost calm, 

‘(irace!' he said at last. “You have 
come back 7" Then he looked at her, and 
as he saw the evidences of prosperity 
| evinced by her dress, bis tace worked. 
| “Where is he?’ he asked, “Have you left 
| him?’ 

(irace’s face went white, 

“Yes, Kalph!’? she said. ‘I have left 
him—no; he left me--months ago.”’ 

“The bound!” Ralph ground out be- 
tween his teeth, ‘Where is he? | want to 
find bim; | want to take him by the 
throat!” 








enough that I should suffer !’’ 
Kalph sunk into a chair, bis face hidden 


floor. 
“And bhe'sto go unpunished 7?’ he said, 


wronged, have the rightto punisn him, 
and | mean to do #o,”’ 

In « few words she told him something 
of whatsbe had told ber mother. 

Kalpb sprang to his feet. 

“And he’s here—here in the place?” be 
cried, “Take me to bim !”’ 
| ‘You,’ said Grace; and her low, calm 
voice exorcised a restraining influence over 
him. ‘You shall go with me, Kalph, but 
only if you promise to say notbing—not 
one word. What there isto say, what 
there is to do, I will say and do. Giveme 
| your solemn promise, and we will go to- 
| gether.”’ 
| A struggle went on io Kalph’s mind; his 
| face worked, his 6yes shone savagely. A 
| desire for vengeance consumed him, 
“You promise, Ralpbh?’’ she said calmly. 
| “Sd promise !’’ he said at last, hoarsely. 
| Grace took up ber hat, but ber mother 
put it on for her, smoothed the wavy, 
golden hair, and kissed the pale lips. 

‘*] will come back to see father,’’ Grace 
whispered. ‘Tell him that I’ve never 
ceased to think of you both day and night; 
that the thought of all the sorrow I’ve 


caused you bas beem almost punishment | 


enough for even such wickedness as mine, 
Ask bim to forgive me, and give me back 
a littie of bis old love, Good-bye, mother, 
for a iittie while,’’ 

Sbe drew herself away from her mo- 
ther’s aris at last, and with the tears, run- 
ning down ber face, went outside with 
Ral ph 

Only that strange firmness which Heriot 
had seen indicated in the biue eyes, and 

hildiike face, on the night be found her 

| On the doorsteps, could have kept her re 
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and save. I shall go down there and s¢e— 


‘*] don’t care,”’ said Grace. ‘I hate and | 


“No, mwother,’’ said Grace, gently but | 


“No, Kalph!’ said Grace. “You must | 
not do that, for your own sake, 1i is quiet | 


in his hand, hin feet beating syainst the | 


“No!” said Grace. “I, whom he has | 





| solute in the path she had determined to 
follow. 

| Almost in silence she and the man who 
loved her, bot whom she could not love, 


tell her that he bad forgiven ber, that he 
loved ber still, to beg for one word of love 
from her in return, but something, per- 
baps the consciousness of the hopelessness 
of bis love, choked the words back again. 

They reached White Cot, but, at the 
front gate, Grace paused. 

‘He will not see me!"’ she sald, almost 
| to berself. 
| He sball see you,” said Ralpb, grimly. 
| “If I bave to go in and drag bim out here.” 

“No, no!’ said Grace. ‘Your promise! 
Remember your promise! Let me think 
—let me think a moment!” 

Mechanically she walked down the path 
that led to the back of the house, Kalpb 
following; then she saw the light stream- 
ing from the open window of the library, 
and heard voices, She recognized Stau- 
nard Marshbank’s, and a faint cry escaped 
her. Instinctively she drew Lack, but 





| Kalph caught ber by the arm, and with set 
| teeth, and white face, drew her to theopen 
window, 


CHAPTER XXI¥. 


“fYP\HEY were standing with the bright 
| | light of the room full upon their 
faces. Every eye was turned upon 
| them, and for a moment or two, ap intense 
| silence reigned. Lord Averleigh was the 
first to break it. 

“Ralph !’’ be sald, in a tone of grave dis- 
pleasure at the intrusion. 

The sound of his voice broke the spell 
which seemed to have failen upon Heriot. 

“Grace !"’ he said, and he took halfastep 
forward. 

From the momept the persons in the 
room had come within her view, and she 
| bad seen and recognized Heriot, Grace had 

been unable to take her eyes from bis face. 
| She stood gezing at bim with her hands 
pressed upon her heart, her breath coming 
pantingly. At Heriot’s exclamation of 
Grace’s name, Eva started slightly, and 
drew back with a commingling of feelings 
difficult to describe. Perhaps surprise pre- 
dominated. Who was this girl, with the 
pretty face and goldeo bair? Why had 
she come there, and bow was it that Heriot 
Fayne addressed her 80 familiarly ? 

Stannard Marshbank, at the sight of 
Grace, had gone as white as a sheet, and 
had stepped back a little, behind the group, 
though he noed not have taken that pre 
caution, for everyone was too engaged in 
gazing at Heriot and Grace to observe 
Stannard Marshbank, 

Lord Averleigh, with an anxious, appre- 
hensive giance at his son, addressed 
(irace again. 

“Why have you come here,my good 
girl?’ hesaid. “Do you wish to see me?” 

Grace found her voice at last. All her 
courage had disappeared at sight of Heriot 
Fayne. She had forgotten her purpose, 
| almost forgotten the man she had come to 
| unmask. 
| “I—I,” she faltered, almost inaudibly— 
| “I beg your pardon, sir. I wanted to see 

—someone. It—it does not matter. f will 
| 60 away again.”’ She would have turned, 
| but Ralph caught her by the arm, almost 
| roughly. 
| “You shall not go!” he said. “You 
shall not go until you’ve told them what 
you've come for!’ He giared fiercely 
| round the group, and then fixed his eyes 

upon Heriot Fayne. 








went acroas the common. He longed to | 








— 


sionate and indignant denial trembied on 
bis lips as be saw bis father’s head bows: 
in shame, as he felt Eva shrink farther 
away from bim; but he heid his peace, for, 
even as he was about to cry aloud, “It's 
lie! Grace, tell him!” he caught sight of 
Stanpard’s white face, and the truth flashed 
upon him. 

It was thisman—the man whom Eva 
loved —the man she was going to marry— 
who was the viliain! Had Eva not been 
present he would have denounced Stan. 
nard, and left him to Raiph’s vengeance; 
but the thought, the mistaken cony 
that Eva loved the man, that his @xposure 
would cover her with scandal, and drag 
her proud spirit to the mire, held him as if 
in an iron chain. 

It was only a moment of hesitation; « 
moment in which he asked himseif 
whetber or not he should sacrifice him- 
self; but it was long enough to convict 
him in the eyes of all save the actual cul- 
prit. 

Ralp5’s accusation of Heriot had, for an 
instant, overwhelmed Grace, and ren- 
dered ber speechless; then, as she realized 
the hideous mistake, she sprang forward a 
few steps towards him, with her hand ex- 
tended. 

“No! no!” shecried. “It is not true! 
Itis a mistake!’ But they all thought 
that ber denial was prompted by the 
woman’s desire to screen the man sbe 
loved, and protect him from Ralph Fors- 
ter’s fury. . 

Heriot went up to her, dut she put out 
her hand as if to ward him off, 

“No! no!’ she panted. “It ie not true! 
Tell them it is not true——” 

Heriot took ber band. He was white to 
the lips, and he carefully avoided Stan- 
nark’s craven face, He knew thbatif he 
looked at him he should break down and 
teilthetruth. And so he looked at Eva, 
who bad sunk into a chair, and hidden 
her face in her hands, and the sight of her 
and the thought of all that he could save 
her, nerved him for the heroic effort. 

‘Silence, Grace!’’ he said. ‘Do not say 
another word. I will explain why you 
should not, presently, when we are alone. 
Come now.” 

But still she struggled against the horr!- 
ble misapprehension. It was astrugg e 
that could only end one way, for the 
lightest words of the man who had saved 
her, the man she revered, hid the weight 
of a command. 

She did not understand why he was 
doing this; why be should shield the real 
villain, and take his piace; but that he 
should do so was sufficient for her. At any 
rate, she was powerless to resist his will, 
to disobey him. 

The Ear! raised his head. 

“My God !” he groaned; ‘‘and this man 
is my son!” 

Heriot bit bis lip, and set his teeth bard. 
The Ear! raised his hand. 

“Go! he said. “I pray to God that! 
may never see your face again. You have 
brought nothing but shame and disgrace 
upon me and upon the name you bear. 
You are not fit to live; you are not fit to 
breathe the same air with these pure and 
innocent women! Go!”’ 

Heriot opened his lips, looked at Eva, 
with a terrible look, then turned pale, and 
left the room. 

As he strode out into the night, he 
gianced over his shoulder, and saw Eva in 





Stannard Marshbank’s arms, She her- 
self, in her overwhelming misery, was un- 
| conscious of the fact that he held her, but 
| the sight confirmed Heriot in his belief 


| “Shecame here, my Lord, in search of | that she loved Stannard, and strengthened 


the inan—gentleman’’—bitterly—‘‘who led | his resoiution to sacrifice himeolf for her. 


her astray, who deceived her with words The idea, the resolution, was a mad one, 


of love, then, like the hound he is, left her 


| A thrill ran through them all. A spasm 
of pain passed over Lord Averleigh’s face. 


if you will; it belonged to another age than 


—to perish in the gutter, for all he cared.” | this selfish and superficial one, but it is on 


record that men, inspired by a devoted 
love, such as that which Heriot bore for 


He glanced at Heriot, groaned, and hung | Eva, have made similar mistakes and 


his head. 


keep my lips shut, but, as she can’t speak 
for fear of you, I will. There stands the 
mnapn that led her to her ruin. It’s no fault 
of his that she’s not lying dead in the river 


or wandering the streetsin rags at this | 


moment. It's been fine sport for him, and 
I daresay he'd forgoiten her as soon as be 
tired of her, but there’s some of us as don’t 
forget, and I’ve come bere with her to- 
nhightto tell bim to his face that he’sa 
black-bearted villain, and, if it wasn’t for 
my promise, I’d put it out of his power to 
deceive another woman.’’ 

He stopped for lack of breath, his face 
working, the sweat standing in b g drops 
on his brow 

Heriot stood erect and motioniess. He 


saw the whole, hideous mistake. A pas- 


| committed similar mad acts of self-sacri- 


“That’s what she’s come for!’ said | flee, 


Ralph; “but the sight of ali you gentry | Ashe descended the steps, he mechani- 
has frightened ber. 1 promised her I'd _ 


cally took up his gun. Grace and Ralph 
followed him. As they reached the dark- 
ness of the shrubbery, Ralph, who had 
| been struggling with his rage, strode up to 
| Heriot. 

“You villain!” hesaid. ‘You’ve got to 
deal with me, now !’’ 

Grace flung herself between them. 

“No! no!” she cried. “Don’t touch 
him; don’t dare to touch him. It was all 
alie! He is not——” 

Heriot grasp her shoulder. 

“Not another word, Grace,”’ he said. ‘Bé 
silent, I tell you—be quiet. Will you do 
what I ask you, and say no more? I’ve® 
reason for asking. I’1l explain——’’ He 
broke down at this juncture, as he thought 
of Eva and the ruined life that lay 
stretched ina dreary blank before him. 
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e drop 
ae his head in his hands. 


Ralpb and Grace stood stricken silent by 
the sight of his emotion. Ralph picked 
up the gun 

“You cowardly cur!’ he ground out. 
«You are not worth an honest man’s fist !”’ 
He raised the gun, and would have struck 
Heriot with it, but Grace flung herself 
upon bim, and dragged bis arm down. 

«You shall not!’ she cried, brokenly. 
«He is innocent; he is the best, the truest 
frieod—”” 

Ralph stared at her in bitter amazement, 

“Friend —!” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “Oh! I think I shall 
go mad! Ob, go away, sir; go, before 
marder’s done—”’ 

«“] will go,” said Heriot. There was no 
use in his remaining to quarrel with 
Ralpb. ‘I will go to the cottage, pres- 
ently. Ssy nothing, Grace.” He left them, 
and Grace and Ralpb, after standing for a 
moment or two, made their way out of the 
grounds into the road. 

Grace was crying, quietly, and Raiph 
strode at ber side in gloomy wrath. 

“are you going to tell me what this 
means?’ he asked. 

She dried her tears, and looked steadily 
before her. 

“| cannot,” she said. “Eut you are 
wroog—wrong! I will not say another 
word—only this, that if you lay a finger 
upon Lord Fayne, if you try to barm him 
in apy way, you will be sorry for it to the 
very last day of your lite, and I will never 
speak to you again as longas I live! I 
want to be alone,”’ she added. ‘1 want to 
be alone, to think, to decide what I am to 
do.” Shestopped short in the road, and 
Kalph, accepting his dismissal, after a mo- 
wentortwo of hesitation, went off in the 
direction of the moor, 

Heriot Fayne walked on |ike a man in a 
dream. At such times as thisa man gets 
confused and bewildered; the emotion of 
the heart overwhelms the action of the 
breiu. He is all sense, so to speak, and 
very little intellect. The scene which he 
had just left floated before his mind’s eyes, 
He still saw his father’s stricken face, 
Eva’s shrinking indignation and shame, 
and lastly, Stannard’s white countenance, 
lined with fear and cunning. 

He reached the moor. The coldair blew 
upon bis hot forehead, and restored him to 
something like calmness; then, all of a 
sudden, he saw what a fool he had made 
of himself. Instead of sacrificing bimself 
for Eva, he had sacrificed her; and all to 
beuefit Stannard Marshbank! For a cur 
who bad stood silent, and allowed another 
man to bear the shame of his own mis- 
deed. 

The sense of his folly came upon him 
With the torce of revelation. He bad been 
the greatest ass that had ever lived! He 
bad uc sooner arrived at that humiliating 
conclusion than, with his usual impetu- 
vsity, be turned on his heel to retrace his 
steps to White Cot, and set matters 
tiraight. All through, his thought was 
lor Eva, and not for himself, though he 
wight have been forgiven the desire to 
Clear bimseif in the eyss of his father, 
Lady Janet, and last, but not least, Eva 
herself. He was walking rapidly round 
the edge of the quarry, when, suddenly, 
ln 4 temporary clearing of the sky, hesaw 
‘man coming slowly towards him, and 
looging about bim as if in search of some- 
One, 

As he approached, Heriot saw that it was 
Stannard Marshbank. ‘The sight of the 
Wal sét the blood racing through Heriot’s 
Yelne. He stopped short, with his hands 
clenched, a dangerous look in his eyes, 
Stannard Marshbank saw him, hesitated a 
moment, and then came on. 

“Stop! said Heriot. ‘Don’t come any 
hearer, or | won’t answer for myself. Go 
beck, get out of my path, or I shall do you 
§ mischief!” 

Stannerd Marshbank looked from side 
waite, uncertainly, then he said— 

‘Heriot, | have come after you. I want 

0 8peak to you——” 

“Then you couldn’t have done a worse 


mer said Heriot, grimly. “I don’t want 
dia “v6 anything to say to you, and, if I 


Pre ta wouldn’t like to hear it. Of all 
- réon earth, you are the very worst 
meaueet |’? 
Staunard hung his head. 
es t Can bear anything you say to me,’’ he 
 'D & low voice, “I feel that I deserve 


‘ny n 
I ee “page you can bestow on me; but 


kong oo to you, Heriot. I am not 
ss ‘er any excuses—— 
ant!’ said Heriot Get 
am aon a rét out of my sight, I say 
girl yon ©” White Cot; to the innocent 
- “@v@ 6ntrapped. She shall know 


What yo, 
youare, | have behaved like a mad- 


‘ 


ped the gun from his hand and 
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man and a fooll I see it now. Stand 
aside!’ 

“Wait,” said Stannard, with a bumility 
that was not altogether feigned, for he 
knew himself tc be in a desperate plight, 
and at Heriot Fayne’s mercy. “I am not 
going todeny that I have behaved bad! y—"’ 

“Badly! You cur!” 

“It was I who brought this trouble upon 
Grace Warner. I never pretended to be 
better than other men. Ina moment of 
weakness, I have fallen, as other men have 
done. Can you lay your hand upon your 
heart and say that you have never yielded 
to a similar temptation ?”’ 

“Yes!” said Heriot, sternly. “God 
knows, I am bad enough; wearea precious 
pair; but I have never been guilty of that. 
Iam no hypocrite or Pharisees, I hope, but 
I have never sunk so low as to wrong an 
innocent and sonfiding woman.” 

“Then you are a better man than I am,” 
said Stannard. “] don’t want to make ex- 
cuses for myself. 1 am guilty. But all this 
bappened a long while ago. When | 
awoke from the evil spell I did all I could 
to repair the injury I had done. I offered 
to provide for her. When she left me, I 
tried to find her. I never deserted her. I 
have never set eyes on her from that hour 
until to-night.” 

“*W bat has all this to do with me?” said 
Heriot. “Make all these excuses to Mr. 
Winsdale, to whomsoever you please—”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Stannard. ‘I shall tell Mr. 
W insdale—E va——”’ 

“Call her by her Christian name again !’’ 
said Heriot, fiercely, “and I’ll knock you 
over the quarry! It’s desecration !’’ 

“As you will,” said Stannard, with ser- 
vile humility. “I feelit. Heriot, my fate 
is in your hands; it rests with you whether 
the repentance which I have sincerely felt 
is rendered of no avail. I have repented, 
Since she left me I have lived a lite with- 
out reproach.” 

Heriot uttered a sound of incredulity 
and disgust. 

“It is not only my fate you hold in your 
hand,’’ said Stannard, “bat E— Miss 
Winsdale’s. Improbable, impossible as it 
may sound to you, unworthy as 1 am, | 
bave reason to believe that she cares for 
me. Why else should she have consented 
to marry me?’ As he put the question he 
glanced with cunning suspicion at Heriot’s 
stern face. Did Heriot know anything of 
the cooked report, the trick he had played 
upon Mr. Winsdale in regard to the mine? 
He knew a short breath of relief as he saw 
by Herivt’s that he did not. ‘I am all un- 
worthy of her, I know,’ he continued, 
‘‘but she has confessed that she loves me, 
has promised to be my wife.” 

Heriot’s lips set tightly. 

“] know,’ said Stannard, ‘‘you you dis- 
like me, that you think that I am every- 
thing that is bad; but, has no other man 
been guilty of the offence I have com- 
mited, repented of it and afterwards won 
the love of a good and innocent girl ?”’ 

Heriot remained silent. 

“I have behaved to-night like a coward, 
as you say; but is there nothing to be said 
for me? I was taken by surprise, the 
whole scene passed before I could recover 
myself. I wason the point of contessing 
myself, of telling the whole truth, when 
you went out. I know what you are go- 
ing to do; you are going back to the house 
to denounce me,”’ 

‘*] am,” said Heriot. 

‘You are within your right,” said Stan- 
nard. “It is what nine men out of ten 
would do; and yet, I am going to ask you 
to refrain from doing s0!”’ 

“Spare your breath,” said Iferiot scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes,” said Stannard. “lam going to 
ask you not to do so; not for my sake, but 
fo. hers. Have you thought what the re- 
sult of your revelation will be?” 

Heriot laughed grimly. 

‘Yes; that you will be kicked out of the 
house, as you deserve to be!” 

“You are wroug,” said Stannard, very 
quietly. ‘Miss Winsdale is not the wo- 
man to desert the man she loves, to cast 
bim aside, because of an offence committed 
before he knew her. If she were, then she 
would act as not one woman in a hundred 
—with her nature—would act When sbe 
hears from my lips the whole story, do 


| you think she will be 80 hard, 60 unreleut 


ing, as to withhold her forgiveness ?”’ 
Heriot looked at him fixedly. Stannard 
Marshbank saw that his cunning plea was 
at least getting him a hearing, and he 
gained courage. 
“You know that what I say ! 
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have no right to punish her; you have no 
right to stab her tothe heart, to inflict « 
wound that would rankle all ber life. You 
will not bring unhappiness on me only, 
but on her !”’ 

Heriot turned his head aside. It was a 
cunningly devised, and unanswerable 
argument. The man was a viliain in 
Heriot’s eyes, and he was incredulous of 
Stannard’s repentance and reformation; 
but he thought that Eva would believe in 
this man, whom she loved, would marry 
him, as Stannard had said; and though she 
would forgive him, would carry the scar 
of her wounded faith to the day of her 
death, if Heriot carried out bis threat and 
told her. Stannard saw his hesitation, and 
his heart began to beat with hope. 

“Think of ber, and her only, Heriot,” 
he said. ‘I know that you care for her—”’ 

“No more of that !"" said Heriot. 

“Well, I will say no more; only this, 
that if you care for her as truly as I do, 
you will not inflict pain upon her. I don’t 
ask you to consider me, though I may say, 
Heriot, I may remind you, that I bave not 
been altogether inconsiderate of you! 
When your father offered to put mein 
your place I pleaded for you with him, I 
came to you and told you what he had 
ottered me, and begged you to go back; I 
dealt fairly with you, Heriot !”’ 

Heriot wiped the sweat from his brow, 
and turned his back on him. 

“If you won’t spare mé, spare ber,’’ con- 
tinued Stannerd in a low tone and, im- 
ploring voice. 

Heriot held up his hand, “Be quiet,’”’ he 
said. ‘Wait, wait! I want to think !’’ 

Stannard wisely obeyed, and watched 
his man, as he paced up and down beside 
the edgeof the quarry. And, as he 80 
watohed, there crept into his heart an al- 
most irresistible desire to spring on Heriot 
from behind, and thrust bim over. 

Heriot turned at last. 

“IT bave made up my mind,” be said. 

Stannard thrust his head forward, with 
parted lips, his breath coming fast. 

“You will——”’ he breathed. 

“I will keep your secret,’”’ said Heriot, 
hoarsely. ‘‘]1 will not tell her. You say 
she loves you. It must be so, or she would 
not have promised to marry you—though 
God only knows how such a woman as | 
Eva Winsdale could bring herself to en- | 
dure the touch of your hand; but as it is | 
so I will remain silent. Let her think me 
the villain, and you—as you are to be her 
husband—all that is good and noble. But’ | 
—he strode forward, and gripping Stan- | 
nard’s shoulder, held him ina grasp of 
iron—“‘I warn you! Try and be worthy of 
the woman whose shoe’s string you are 
not worthy totie, You said just now that 
I cared for ber. You are right; I do love 
her with all my heart and soul! It kills 
me to think that she should care for such 
a hound as you: but she does, and there’s 
anend toit. No! not an end to it, for 
you've still to deal with me!’’ His voice 
rang low, but with terrible distinctness, 
and his grasp tightened, until Stannard 
writhed with pain. ‘You say that you 
are reformed, that you've tried to be 
worthy of her. [| suppose you mean to 
treat her well. You'd better! Cause her 
one hour’s unhappiness, and remember 
that you have to reckon with me, I spare 
you to save her pain. Inflict one pang | 
upon her, and, as there’s a God above us, 
I’ll come back from the end of the world | 
to punish you! I’m going away from 
England to-night, but I’ll find some means 
of knowing how you treat her, and—Ke 
member ! Go, now! Get out of my sight, 
lest the sight of you should tempt me to 
break my resolution.’”’ 

He flung Stannard from him; and with 
bowed head strode rapidly away. 

Stannard almost fell, then he recovered 
himself, and rubbing his shoulder softly, 
cursed Heriot with all the fluency of 
which be was capable, Then he remer- 
bered that he had won the victory, and, 
with a sneer and a laugh and a muttered | 
“You fool!” he turned togo back to White 
Cot. 

As he did so he hearda rustling below 
the edge of the quarry immediately be- 
He stopped and looked ner- 





| vously in the direction of the sound; and 


—his nerves were strained to the utter- 
most—he uttered a faint, thin cry of ter- 
ror, #3 @ man’s head rose above the brink, 





The next moment Kalph Forster had 
sprang in front of bim. 
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CoLugcring Taxgs.—The Dutch havean 
original way of cvilecting the taxes. If, 
after due notice bas been given, the money 
is not sent, the authorities place oneor two 
bungry militiamen in the house, to ve 
lodged and maintained at the expense of 
the defaulter until the amount of the tax 
is paid. 

TAKEN From Livzg —The air-tight com- 
partment theory of building ships was 
copied from a provision of nature shown 
in the case of the nautilus, The sheli of 
this mollusc has forty or fifty compart 
ments into which air or water may be ad- 
mitted to allow the occupant to sink or 
float, as be pleases. 

THs Oven Bikpa.—One of the most 
wonderful of the feather inhabitants of 
South America is the oven bird which 
mixes hair with mud and builds its nest in 
the form of a baker's oven. In this struo- 
ture there are two compartssents, one of 
which—where the eggs are laid—is high 
up, so that the birds may hatch their 
young in the dry. 

SYRIAN MANNERS —In Syria people 
never take off their caps or turbans when 
entering the house or visiting a friend, but 
they always leave their shoes at the door. 
There are no mats or scrapers outside, and 
the floors insiceare covered with expen- 
sive rugs, which, in Moslem houses, are 
very clean, and used to kneel upon while 
saying prayers. 

NaTURAL SouLpruks.—The most won- 
derful piece of natural sculpture in the 
world may be seen by any visitor to the 

Jape Verde Islands. As the ship enters the 
harbor of the above-named place one sees 
a bold ridge of dark volcanic rocks lying 
in the distance. The crest of this ridge 
forms an an exact likeness of Washington, 
the figure lying apparently face upward, 
as if in sleep. 

DKAR Sourp.—Sterlet is the favorite fish 
in St. Petersburg. Frozen steriet is cheap, 
but fresh steriet is very dear. The fish is 
oaught in the Volga, and. if intended to be 
sont alive to St. Petersburg during winter, 
it makes the Journey in water artificially 
warmed. When the guests bidden to the 
feast arrive, the steriet is shown to them 
swimming in water; then it is taken out, 
killed, and cooked. So costly is it that it 
is oxtimmated that a plate of sterlet soup is 
worth about five dollars, 

In OLDEN Timk.—The stately dames of 
Edward iV.’s Court rose with the lark, 
dined at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and re- 
tired to rest befores in the evening. Henry 
VIIL. went back to 10 in the morning for 
dinner, and had supper at 4. Inthe days 
of good Queen Kess her maids of honor 
began the day witb a round of beef or red 
herrings and a flagon of ale for breakfaat 
at about 6 30, and partook of dinner at 11, 
and then went to the play-bouse in the 
afternoon, not later than 1.30 or 2, some- 
times an early as 12.30, acoording to the 
order of the play and the day. 

GLORIFYIMG A Pia.—Until recently, no 
Inonument has ever been erected to the 
memory of a pig. The town of Luneburg, 
Hanover, wishes to fill up the blank, and 
at the Hotel de Ville in that town there is 
to be seen a kind of mausoleum to the 
memory of a member of the porcine 
race, In the interior of the commemc- 
rative structure is to be seen a costly glass 
case, enclosing a ham still in good preser- 
vation. A fine slab of biack marble at- 
tracts the eyes of the visitor, who finds 
thereon the following inscription in Latin, 
engraved in letters of gold: *Passers-by, 
contemplate here the mortal remains ot 
the pig which acquired for itself imperish- 
able glory by the discovery of the salt 
springs of Luneburg.”’ 

CHINESE PAWNBROKERS.—Among the 
Canton bouses there are occasional excep- 
tions to the usual one-storyed or low con- 
structions. Some ofthese are built like 
square towers four or five storys high, 








| with no outside windows save at a con- 
| siderable distance above the ground, and 
| no outside projections by which thieves 


might get in. These establishments are 
called pawnshops, but they appear more 
to resemble banks, It is usual among the 
Chinese to deposit their possessions of 


valu6é, when not in use, in these establish- 
ments. The people also store there in 
suminer their winter clothing, on which 
money is often lent. To have dealings 
with a pawnshop isinno way considered 
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How #esiftiy, yet how sadly, time goose by— 
Bearing upon ite wings, in cold disdain, 

The Joys and griefs that with it burted le 
Leaving upon our heats Ite sear of pain. 
Nought left to comfort in the wreck it brings 
But hope of better things— 


Why «tve os love? our hearta in anguishcry, 

W hy give us Joy, that only ends in woet 

Why kindle love-—only that it must die? 

Why ratse an idol, but to lay it low? 

listen! the answer straight from tfoaven ts 
went 

And beartng—be content. 


If chains of love that bind us clove and fast 
"Midst earthly scenes, fullest fruition found, 
If love of child or lover ere could last, 
Bhould we seek comfort on some higher 
round? 
We find, fulfilled tn Heaven the hopes time 
stole, 
And dytng—reach our goal! 
—-- 


LOVE THE VICTOR. 
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CHAPTER I11.—(CCONTINURD ) 
N the reaction afler ber previous de 
| spondency, her joy at seeing Agnes 
apparently so choerful, and the warm- 
ing reviving effect of the good meal, Min 
nie’s heart felt light as « feather, She 
longed to ask how and where Agnes had 
obtained #y touch money as to have had 
some to «pare for those luxuries; bul some- 
thing, sbe know not what, rostiained her. 

It was not until the tea things had been 
cloared away, and they were alore again, 
that she ventured to ask. 

“Mrs. Jones must bave paid you well 
for the cusbions, Nessie?’ shoe observed 
hesltatingly. 

“She gave mexseven shillings.” 

“That was pretty well—wasn’tit? And 
she--did she give you more work 7” 

“She has no more for us.” 

“No more for us!’ exclaimed Minnie, in 
sharp dismay. 

“No more until next sumimer,’”” 

“Oh, Nest! Then we shall have none 
from anywhere?” 

“None from avy where,” repeated Agnes, 
in a dreary echo 

Presently Minnie broke the silence 
which bad fallen upon them by saying in 
an awed tone— 

“And when this money is apent we shell 
be penniless?’ 

“Penpiless!'’ echoed Agnes, her head 
drooping upon her brosat. 

“What will become of us 7" cried Min- 
nie despatringly. 

“Heaven only knows; ! don't!"’ returned 
Agnes, with passionate bitterness, 

“But Heaven is good,”’ vreathed the 
younger girl, the tears dropping one by 
one on to her clasped bands. She would 
not wipe them away jest Agnos should see 
that she was crying. 

“Heaven bas not been good to us!’’ ob- | 





served the elder girl, with a hard little | 


laugh. 

“Oh, don’t say that, Nest! Ilave we not 
had good health? Have we not always 
been together? There are thousands worse 
off than we are. ‘It's always the darkest 
just before dawn,’ you know.” 

As the girl spoke, a convulsive shiver 
ran through Agues’ frame; but, bending 


dawn, she kissed her sister's forehead, | 


murmuring— 

“I bope, for your sake, darling, that the 
dawn is coming.” 

“Tt is—it must be!’ ejaculated Minnie, 
“IT do not think weshall come to any real 
harm. Weare orpbans!"’ 


“All the worse for us,’’ observed the — 


other, 
o o s 2 * 


Rain poured from a low leaden sky, and 
a thick fog veiled the eutside world, creep 
ing in at every crevice of the ill built 
houses, It was very cold too, with a raw 
biting east wind. 

Agnes and Minnie sbivered over their 


wretched little fire, after their univiting - 


meal, by courtsey called breakfast, which 
Agnes had scarcely touched. 

“Well, 1 must go!” cried the latter, 
rising from her knees, and withdrawing her 
numb fingers from the scanty blaze 


“Go! Where?’ demanded Minnie, 
whose cold was worse, and whose head 
ached badly 

at look for some work, my child f 
urea,’ 

“ite an awful morning!’’ exclaimed 
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Minnie dolefully, glancing at the wretched | ‘‘Husb, darling!’ ejaculated Minnie, 


prospect. 
“On, I'm used to awful days! I am im- 
pervious to wind and weather, or e)se get- 


| ting wet through suits me.” 


Agnes spoke gaily, but Minnie’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

«I know you have to bear the brunt,” 
she murmured sadly. 

“Now do not send meaway ‘with agroan 
and with a tear,’”’ quoted Agnes stooping 


_ over her sister to kiss her quivering lips. 


“You are my hope and strength, you 
know, and you qaiuat be brave for and 


it must be as you say, perbaps it need only 


| in theend. Tell me, Nessie, what is your 


/—“you must goto aunt Mary, and I am 


| Weirdwood Grange, if she answers my 


with me. ‘Tears will damp and groans | 


quench my ardor!’ 

Minnie smiled; but it was well that 
Agnes did not hear the bitter sobs with 
which the younger girl was convaised 
when Agnes had departed. 

Were they indeed forsaken? Minnie 
wondered despairing'y, for the burden 


was growing too heavy for ber strength to | 


Lear. 

How itrained! Agnes Lyne’s thin gar- 
ments hung heavily round her, her worn 
cotton umbrella was of no use at all, ex- 
cept to make her wetter than ever with the 


big drops that streamed trom its points, | 


But she pressed bravely on, too used to 
the dismal aspect of ber surroundings to 
notice it much pow, 

It was late in the afternoon when she re- 


| turned, The rain bad ceased at last. In 


the east « large silver moon was rising in 


| asphere of silvery gray. In its soft lustre 


even Frances Street looked less dingy and 


| commonplace than it usually cid. The 


ugly houses were veiled in pallid glory; 
the usually smudgy sbrubs shone traus- 
figured. ‘The pcolson the road glittered, 
and there was # feeling of freshness in the 


| said just now; it need only be fora time, 


purified air grateful to the weary denizens | 


of close offices or sLops, now on their 
homeward way, 

Slowly and painfully, dragging her feet 
along, Agnes Lyne walked up the street 
pausing fora moment to gaze at the bright 
silver orb, which seemed to inock her. 

On reaching their little apartinent, Agnes 
found Minvie lying on the sola, wrapped 


in ber old worn ulster and two biankets | 


from the bed; a candle was burning, but 
there were neither any preparations for u 
medal nor any fire, 

Miunié raised her languid head with a 
sinile. 


| ought to earn bread for myself, she says; 


| sad voice was suddenly stilled. 


“Are you worse, darling? And why have | 


you no tire?’ queried Agnes fiercely, in 
her agony. 
“My side is so bad; but 1 am warm now; 


and, ob, Agnes,”’ replied her sister, with | 


an irrepressible burst, “we ave neither 


| OO#ls nor bread—nothing !”’ 


Agnes cienched ber teeth, 
“And | have brought nothing; I could 


| have me, Weirdwood Grange is to be my 
|; bome, Ratber a ghostly name—isn’t it?” 


Ket vO work anywhere,” she observed, | 


with the quietnets of despair, wore ter- 
rible than tears and wails, “Suwely, vow 
we have reached the lowest depth! But 
we will bavea fire and something to eat 
to-night, in spite of Fate. We shall get 
both in the workhouse !’’ 

“The workhouse !’”’ echoed Minnie, start- 
lng up and looking dreadfully frightened. 

“Silly child! it was only # feeble joke, 
No—I lave a better plan in wy head 
than that—for you, Ysut now you must wall 
quiotly, my poor pet, for another balf-bour, 
and you shall see what you shall see !’’ 


In about that time the fire was lighted 


and burning merrily, Tea, toast, aod a 
fresh egg were on the table, much to the 
wonderment of Minnie, who began to feel 


| Invigorated by the sight of these luxuries, 


while no hinton Agnes’ part disclosed the 
fact that the one thick warm petticoat she 
had possessed had dearly purchased them. 

“] want to taik to you seriously, Min- 


| 
_nie,”’ began Agnes, when tea was over, and 


Minuie was seated at her sister's feet. “We 
must look our future fairly in the face. I 
could not get any work. It is plain, then, 
that we must literally starve or go to the 
worklouse.’’ 

““Yes,’’ agreed the girl, in an awed whis- 


| per. 
The nextday was dark and cheerless. | 


“T don't seo what we can do ?’’ 

“Kat 1 do’’—speaking in a strained hard 
voice, “We cau have plenty of food, and 
clothes, warmth, shelter, perhaps even 
luxuries—only——”’ 

“Only what?’ asked Minnie, raising her 
head to look straight into her sister’s rigid 
soe. 

“Only—we must part!’ 

Minnie gasped for breath. Part—the 
two who had never been separated for « 
day ! 


*] would rather starve with you, than 


live In Inxury away from you,” she re 
plied passionately, too deeply wounded f 
loars 


‘Hul that is nonsense!” exclaimed Agnes 
sharply. ‘‘We wuat live, and so we must 


part!’’ 








frightened at the expression of her sister’s 
death-white face, and forgetting her own 
pain in thesight of this greater one. “If 


be foratime. Wecan be together again 


pian?” 
‘This,” returned the other more calmly 


going as companion to Mra. Denys, of 


letter favorably.’’ 

Minnie was silent with dismay. From 
the way in which ber sister spoke, the 
newly-unfolded plan might have been ar- 
ranged for months past. 

“Aunt Mary has always wanted you to 
live with her, Minnie. You are ber name- 
sake, and if 1 bad not been the most sel- 
fish creature under the sun, I should have 
given you to her long ago; but now neces- 
sity has done it for me, Child, you are 
sureto be happy. Aunt Mary is kind, 
and will bebave well to you when you be- 
long to her. You will have that care which 
I cannot give you.” 

But here Minnie broke in with a low 
passionate cry. 

‘I will not leave you, Nessie; | will not! 
lt would break my heart.” 

A choking sob broke from Agnes, If it 
were hard for Minnie, what would it be 
for ber? 

“My own Minnie,”’ she answered, with 
affected calmuess—‘‘remember what you 


only untii I bave earned enough money 
to enable us to live together again. Then, 
of course, Aunt Mary will leave ali her 
money to you; und, oh, what a glorious 
time we shall bave—some day.”’ 

“Only for atime’? The words ssemed 
to cheer Minnie’s sanguine spirit, and a 
suiile flashed through her tears, “I can 
bear anything with the hope before me of 
our being togethor intheend., And I will 
work too, I will save money; 1 will, Nest, 
Why bas Aunt Mary never helped us be- 
fore? Why will she not help us now 
Without our being obliged to part ?” 

“Sho is old, darling, and eccentric. She 
will help us only in her own way, and 
that is your going to live with her, 1 





aud indeed it is true, and ” The sweet 


“But you, Nessie! Oh, it is all so strange, 
I eannot understand it! What did you 
say you were going to do?” 

“Going to be a grand iady’s companion, 
dearest. See’’—snatchiung up the news- 
psper—“here is theadvertisement! 1 saw 
it and answered it yesterday. Ifshe will 


“Ob, couldn’t 1 go with you? Couldn’t 
I be nurse, or housemaid, or—or some- 
thipg, justto be near you? Don’t you 
think she’d have me, too, if she knew ?”’ 

“Don’t, Minnie,’”’ broke in Agnes con- 
vulsively; “you are killing me,” Then in 
genutier accents, she continued, We have | 
each something to bear, dearest, and must 
help each other to be brave. Surely, some 
day, when all this is over, we shall be 
happy.” 

But, 6ven, as the girl spoke, a heavier 
cloud settled upon ber, 








CHAPTER IV. 


éé Hi, Agnes!’ exclaimed Minnie des- 
() pairing!y, a8 she sat down on her | 
box in the room for which the sis- | 
ters had exchanged their Frances Street 
apartinents, and gazed blankly round, 

It certainly was a miserable place, situ- 
aied al the very top of a five-storyed house, 
up several narrow dingy flights of stairs, 
where a tight graspof the balusters was 
necessary for safety. On one side the roof 
slanted almostto the floor, and in this 
slope the curtainiess window was placed. 
Opposite there was a small grate, and io 
one corner a bed; a@ chair, a stool, and a | 
broken deal table made up the remainder 
of the furniture. 

Although they wero to stay there only 
for a few days, and it was now definitely 
arranged for Minnie to go and live with | 
her aunt amongst the “purple woods of 
Sussex,’’ a favorable answer having been 
received from Mrs. Denys by her cow. | 
panion-elect, the aspect of their new qUar- 
ters filled both girls with horror. Minnie 
had resolved to be brave, to bear all quiet- 
ly, and not to ‘‘bother’’ Agues, as she ex- 
pressed it, any more; buta sharp cry was 
positively forced fr 


un her as, by the gray 
light of acheerle s January af 


6rnoon,she 
eurve ew | igibgs 

We are epa 6the tramp 
eve romarked Agnes bitierly. hen 
with @ ia0gh and a quick change of tone— 


“But we shall 


be grand ladies next week, 


Minnie; and, after all, this wretched place 
will break usin for what bas to come,” 

“You mean our parting?” questioned 
Minnie, ber blue eyes leaving their seru- 
tiny of the dismal attic to fasten then). 
selves yearningly on her sister’s pale face, 
“I wonder if | shall live through it?” 

“Live through it? Did ever anyone 
hear the like,’’ cried Agnes, apostrophis. 
ing the window. “Of course you will 
live to smile at the remembrance of this, 
How we shall iaugh some day, over our 
adventures now! Some day, not very far 
off, my pet, when we are ina dear litte 
house of ourown, Sitting in our comfort. 
able easy chairs by our own fireside, with 
pictures on the wails and flowersal! abeut 
we shall recall our troubles as if they nad 
been merely a dream—a sad dream—that 
will make us all the happier then |!” 

Minnie’s face brightened, as Agnes 
meant it should, during this sketch of the 
future, and when the speaker finished she 
clapped ber hands like a child. 

“Oh, that will be joyful!’ she sang, ber 
voice breaking in a hard hoarse cough, 

‘Don’t quote hymns,” exclaimed Agnes 
impatiently; ‘‘especiaily that one—I hate 
it!’ 

Minnie looked at herin surprise, but 
Agnes seemed herself again directly, 

“Come, darling, let me open your box,” 
she said cheerfully. ‘“I’ll make this den 
as comfortable as possible for the littie 
time we need to occupy it. Meanwhile we 
must have some téa.”’ 

Repeated pulls of the bell being of no 
avail, Agnes descended the dark stairs, 
and penetrated to the lower regions, 
where, in a beetle-baunted cellar kitchen, 
she discovered the landlady in a ragged 
gown, pinned together here and there, and 
a forest of curl-papers, leisurely reading 
an illustrated balf-penny “dreadful” by 
the fire, 

‘‘Didn’t you hear the bell?” inquired 
Agnes. 

‘‘Laws,’’ answered the woman, yawning 
—lt’s you, miss! Why, yes, I bear ; but, 
in course, I don’t hanpswer no bells but the 
first floor; and Jane, she’ve gone out to 
fetch the droring-room’s sausages,’”’ 

“We want tea,’”’ observed Agues briefly, 
repressing her rising anger. 

“Then i’d hadvise youto getit your- 
seif,’”’ replied the landlady coolly; ‘‘hattics 
generally waits on themselves,”’ 

Agnes could not trust herself to speak. 
Had she been alone she would have left 
the kitchen then and there, and gone tea- 
less to bed, rather than endure further 
humiliation; but Minnie, ill and feverish, 
was longing for a cup of tea. 

“If you will show me where the things 
are kept, I will get tea ready,’’ she said, 
with forced calmness, 

The landlady pointed toa gloomy door 
and returned to her paper, only disturb- 
ng herself once more toinform Miss Lyne 
that she had unlawfully por sessed herself 
of the “dining room’s” tray, and that the 
‘“hattics” hed to put up with a broken 
dish, 

At last the meal, as daintily prepared as 
Agues could manage out of her bad ma- 
terials, was ready, and she took it upstairs- 
to her sister. 

Minnie sat in the solitary chair close by 
the grate, with her head back against the 
wall, fast asleep. Putting the cups and 
saucers gently down, Agnes went to wake 
her, but paused to look earnestly at her 
sister’s face. 

How altered it was, by hunger and cold, 
evenin the past week. All its piump 
roundness and rosiness was gone. Where 
the former had been, large hollows were 
visible; where had bloomed the latter, the 
pronounced crimson of disease bad made 
aspotof color on the otherwise deadly 
pallor, Heavy shadows surrounded the 


| supken eyes, Agnes’ beart sank within 


her es she gazed. Ske wondered she had 
never noticed before how very ill her 
young sister looked—how her sbabby 
dress bung on her shrunken figure, and 


_ what a curious sound ber breath made 4% 
| it went and came, 


“His doing,” Agnes thought fiercely, 
clenching her bands passionately. 
‘Heaven grant he may suffer for it sowe 


_day, as I am now suffering! No—teD 


times more even than thai !’’ 

Suddenly, with s hoarse cry Minnie 
awoke, gasping for breath, and throwing 
out her banda wildly. 

Agnes caught them in her own cold 
trembling ones, 

“My darling, itis 1! Itis Nessie! You 
have been asleep !’’ 


‘Havel? Oh, Yes—I remember!” ‘© 
plied Minnie, slowly gathering conscioU* 
ness. ‘‘] am glad you woke me. I dreau ed 
there wasa weight here’—touching b& 
chest—“that was killing me! Is 


ready ?’’ 
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“Yes,” returned Agnes, trying to speak 
cbeerfully in spite of the sharp dread that 
was consuming her—“‘and you will feel 
ever 80 much better when you have had 
some. I do wish thatI could get some- 
thing nice for you, Minnie.”’ 

«| couldn’t bave eaten it whatever you 
bad got,” observed the other, smiling, ‘‘so 
jt would have been wasted, you know— 
put | am very thirsty. ” 

She drank cup after cup of toa, her eyes 
growing brighter, her spirits higher with 
each. All her Janguor and depression 
seemed to have left her. She talked 
and laughed quite gaily, and had it not 
peen for that ominous cough and the oc- 
casional pressure of her hand to her chest 
Agnes would have deemed her quite re. 
covered. Anyhow she was evidently bet- 
ter, and, seeing this Agnes took heart of 
grace again. The latter was really hungry, 
and made a pretty good meal of the dry 
hard bread which she broke into her cup, 
vainly trying to tempt Minnie to do the 
gimé. 

«| cannot indeed,” she replied earnestly. 
“But never mind, Agnes; I shall eat like a 
gram pus—they do eat, don’t they, or do 
they snore ?—I know they’re famous for 
something—soon, I shall look down upon 
dry bread for tea from the lofty heights of 
e.se and muffin then!” 

“And I from the loftier heights of a grand 
late dinner! What fan it will beto write 
and tell you my adventures!” 

«“Yes—and then I shall ask aunt Mary 
to let you spend your holidays with me. 
Ob, I shall persuade her to do just as I 
like! I mean to make her over head and 
ears in love with me !’’ 

“| shall endeavor to subdue my Mrs. 
Denys too, Weshall both be prime favo- 
rities by and-by. Old ladies only want 
bumoring and petting to be devoted to 


one.”’ 


“And now tell me about our own little | 


home that we are to share when we are 
together again !’’ demanded Minnie, when 
tea had beer cleared away, and she was 
seated comfortably by her sister. She 
smiled into the fire as she spoke, and felt 
strangely happy. Tho girl was warmed 
and comforted by the hot tea, which Agnes 
bad made 8o extravaganlly strong, as well 
as by the prospect of that far-off fair future. 
“Shall we have a garden, Nest?’ she asked 
abruptly. 

“Oh, of course! We shall just open our 
drawing-room windows and walk out into 
the loveliest little garden you ever saw. 
‘There will be lilacs and laburnums, all a 
mass of blossom, and one or two big beau- 
tiful beech-trees for shade. There will be 
all kinds of roses, besides jessamine and 
lilies, and violets and snowdrops in the 
spring.”’ 

Then both were silent, lost in reverie— 
Agnes with a shadow on her face, Minnie 
with a smile. 


At last the latter spoke, soft and hesitat- | 


ingly. 

“Nessie dearest, when we are rich and 
happy, you will try to forget; you will for- 
give bim ?”’ : 

“Never,” exclaimed Agnes, raising her 
head with a passionate gesture, ber voice 
ringing through the low attic— ‘‘never !”’ 

“You feel 80 now, dear. But then—then 
—when we are both happy, you cannot 
help forgiving?” urged Miunie tremul 
ously. 

“l will rather pray that he may be 
Wretched; that he may feel the sting of 
want and misery—that, even when we are 
blessed, he may be cursed! That he may 
beg for forgiveness, and never find it on 
®arth or in heaven!” 

An evil fire burned in the girl's dark 
6yes as she spoke, a crimson spol glowed 
in ¢ach of her white cheeks. 

Minnie sbrank back— 

“Oh, Agnes, Agnes!” shecried piteously. 
“My poor, poor sister! How miserable it 
Is for you to feel like that! 
know, dear, you never can be happy until 
you do forgive? We sball neyer have 
that dear little homs—we shall not—can- 
net be happy. It is all gone!’ —and, 
Covering her face with her bands, she shed 
bitter tears, 

At first Agnes listened to ber sobs as 
though she had been deaf; then she started 
Up, drew her sister tenderly towards her, 
and began to stroke her hair, soothing her 
oy every endearing name she could think 

Jt, 

“Hush, my dariing! You will make 
yourself ili! I ought not to have spoken 


so! I won’t Say it again. Oh, don’t my 
déar one? 

After a time Minnie raised er ear 
“!WOd face, and asked pleadingly 

And you will try to forgive? 
“Yb, Minnie, you are killing me! But! 
“a0 aot tell a lie even for you! I cannot— 


J cannot Targive !”” 





THE SATU 


“I think I will go 
remarked Minnie, after a long pause. 

“You shall, darling; you will be better 
for a good night’s rest. You at least may 
sleep in peace,” she added under her 
breath. 

Early in the cold dark winter morning, 
Agnes was awakened by a hoarse sobbing 
sound, which at first had seemed a part of 
her uneasy dreams, but which sheat length 
found proceeded trom the restless sleeper 
by ber side. Trembling with dread she 
got up and lighted the candle. 

“‘Minnie, are you ill ?”’ she inquired. 

There was no answer. Minnie lay tos- 
sing on her hard pillow, with burning 
cheeks and parched lips;her eyes were open 
but apparently sightless, and every breath 
was drawn with evident pain and diff 
culty. A spasm of agony convulsed Agnes’ 
heart as she realized it all. Her cherished 
sister ill in this wretched attic! 

It was impossible to leave Minnie alone, 
and yet a doctor must be fetched at once. 

Hastily dressing, Agnes went tothe door 
and looked out into the darkness, with a 
vague idea of hearing somebody stirring, 
or of calling the uncouth landlady. While 
she hesitated, she heard a door on the next 
landing opened and shut and a voice Bay, 
“Doctor !"’ 

That was saflicient. Agnes ran down 
swiftly, just in time to catch a tal! grave- 
looking man on the stairs, He stopped, 
and looked at her inquiringly. 

The candle sie carried shed all its light 
on her bianched frightened face, with its 
shining eyes, its parted lips; ber rippling 
bair streamed in long pale locks over ber 
faded black gown. 

“Are you a doctor ?”’ she gasped. 

‘*Yea,’? was the response, with profes- 
sional brevity. ‘‘Do you want me?” 

‘Yes, yes! My sister is very ill, up- 
stairs !’’—and, turning, she led the way 
swittly back, the Doctor following as best 
be could. 

He looked very serious indeed as he 
leaned over the sick girl and felt her brow 
and cheat, and counted the feverish pulsa- 
tions. 

“Inflammation of the lungs!’ he re- 
marked presently. ‘Your sister must have 
something at once. Have you any one you 
can send ?’’ 

‘‘No—we are quite alone, and I cannot 
leave ber!’’ replied Agnes, her voice steady, 
though she was trewbling in ever limb, 

A gleam of compassion tlashed from the 
Doctor’s keen eyes, He took in the whole 
situation at a giance,. Misery and desola 
tion were by no means rare to him; but 
that these girls were ladies, delicately nur- 
tured, he al once perceived, and that they 
shouid ba in such a plight was indeed sad. 
Want—for he saw they were half starved 
—and crushing poverty were doubly hard 


| for thein to endure, 


“No,” he acquiesced in his gentlest 
tones—‘‘you cannot leave her; but I live 


| close by, and she shall bave something in 


| band on bis patient’s pulse. 


Don’t you) 
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to bed now, darling,” | obeyed. I will come in again in an hour The window by which she sat waa low- 





afew minutes, You must mind, though, 
that the front door is not fastened against 
me during my absence, Miss——”’ 

‘‘Lyne,’’ said Agnes, a faint color rising | 
in her chesks—“Agnes Lyne.”’ 

Very few minutes elapsed before the | 
doctor reappeared. He held in one hand 
a bottle of medicine, a spoon, and a glass; 
in the other a tin can, which bore are- 
semblance to a saucepan, anda bundle of 
firewood under his ari. 

“The medicine first thing!’ heobserved 
cheerfully, and, unconsciously yielding to 
his gentle firmness, the sick girl allowed 
herself to be raised, taking the medicine 
as submissively as a baby. 

‘Is she very ill?’ asked Agnes, in tones 
that implored the doctor to say, ‘*No.”’ 

“Bad enough.’”’ he answered briefly, his 
“She has be- | 
come very low and weak, and the inflam- 
mation is severe.” | 

Agnes’ countenance grew whiter, and | 
she clutched ber hands 80 tightly that the 
nails pierced the tender skin. 

“Half starved, both of them,’’ was the 
doctor’s verdict. “Now,’’ be said aloud, 
leaving the bedside and going over to the 
fireplace—‘‘you must have 4 fire at once, J 
brought some wood; and you have some 


coals? Yes—that’s right; but don’t inter- 
tere with me, please.” 
So, like one in a dream, Agnes, with 


Minnie’s bot hand again in hers, watched 


Doctor Maurice make and light the wre, 
on which ke puthis tin can, with @ most 
matter. of-fact alr. f 
oV ! t! ~ ' f re 
mark ou { ~ 4 
4 UU 6%. 
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I shall want you to be nurse; #0 no words, 
please ! Asa doctor I must insist on being 


| agony, 


| her colorless lips were parted 


A 


or two.,”’ 

The days passed without any change 
that unprofessional eyes could discern in 
the invalid’s condition. Minnio, asa rule, 
lay quiet, in a sort of stupor, only towards 
evening brightening up a little, listening 
meanwhile, with ever fresh delight, to 
Nest's pictures of the little home which 
they were to share, but apparently forget- 
ful of aunt Mary and the parting which 
imust come when she herself was restored 
to health. 

For her sister’s sake Agnes conquered 
her pride and allowed Dr. Maurice to do 
as he would. He sent in coal, 1ueat, soup, 
tea—everything, in fact, they required— 
telling Agnes playfully that his bill should 
follow in due course, 

“{ shall have money soon, when I go to 
my situation,’’ Agnes told him one day, 
raising ber pale piteous face to his; “then 
I shall be able to repay you—so tar as 
money can do it—forall you have done. 
But, oh’’—with a burst of irreprassible 
sratitude—‘I am indeed grateful. They 
say an orphan’s blessing has power for 
good, and it is yours, doctor.”’ 

Doctor Maurice turned hastily away, 
with an unaccustomed moisture in his 
eyos, The girls passionate words affected 
him strangely; indeed his naturally kind 
beart ached with pity for thetwo young 
desolate creatures, so soon, he greatly 
feared, to be parted for ever. 

On the following day Minnio was much 
worse, She did not brightenup as usual 
a! tea-time, butonly samiled faintly and 
said that she was too tired to talk. She 
lay silent and apparently restful, her eyes 
closed, her hand clasped in her sister's, 
Only once Agnes heard her murmur to 
herself— 

‘*We shall never have that little home— 
Nest won’t forgive !’’ 

The listener's cheeks flushed; ber heart 
beat wildly, then almost stopped. Was 
she so sinful that Heaven was going to 
punish her for it? Was this the reason ot 
Minnie’a illness? No-—it was his doing! 
It was but an added wrong, the result of 
his sin, not hers. But whatif, after all, 
this should be the punishment of her own 
hardness? Some old wordsin a Sacred 
Book, on the necessity of forgiveness, 
rushed to ber mind, 

“Oh, kind Heaven, restore my darling 
to health, and then I will—I will forgive 
him!’ 

The prayer was wrung from her by her 
agony, and she thought that it was one 
that must win help and succor from above. 

“Darling, if yon get better we shall have 
that little home for—for 1 will forgive!" 
she said, through her fast falling tears, 

But Minnie’s thoughts were wandering. 

‘*Forgive? Yes—I forgive all—all,’’ she 
murmured brokenly; “but Agnes won't 
Oh, Nessie, you must—you must!’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, my darling, I will, I will! 
Only you must be quick and get better—I 
can’t bear it much longer.’’ 

“Much longer?’’ echoed Minnie, her 
voice growing weaker with every word, 
‘No—pot much longer! 


ful—part no more.”’ 


Then a heavy stopor overcame her; she 
was unconscious of the pale 
her bitter tears. 
moans, and fragmentary prayers, 

When Doctor Maurice returned an hour 
later, he found the elder sister—worn out 
at last by sleepless nights and much 
mental esuffering—crouched by Minnie’s 
bed fast asleep, her head resting on the 


| fare pillow, her fair bair mingling with 


the other's darker locks. 
Minnie’s sunk#n eyes were half unclosed, 
in @ faint 


sinile. She was dead, 





CHAPTER V. 

TRAIN dashed along on its devious 
way through the northern countie6s of 
Knugland, now piunging intoa tunnel 

benealh some rugged hillside, then skirt- 
ing some precipitous elavation,and flashing 
pasta litthe country station, or rushing 
with hollow roar across the bridge that 
spanned some green valléy or foaming 
mountain stream. 


Of the passengers some were asleep; 
others were siowly consuming Intermin- 
able sandwiches, or interested in sensa- 
tional novels, or crackling newspapers, 
Moat of theim had come a considerable dis 
tance, aud were wearily nging for the 
a ¢ AF nr x , | 
I irniny, eaning wack In a@& Cormer, ner 
large dark eyes fixed with amournful piea- 
suré Upon the wild and beautiful scenery. 


All is over—joy- | 


watcher’s | 
her irrepressible | 
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| ered, and the keen fresh air of the autum- 
nal afternoon blew full upon her, bring- 
ing to her face a faint tinge of rone-color. 
Agnes Lyne wason her way at last to 
Weird wood (range near the remote vili- 
lage of Eldermine in Ferrashire. 

All through the spring and the greater 
part of the summer she had lain on a sick 
bed, and had it not been for the constant 
care of Dr.Maurice she woul | have quitted 
itonly for her grave. The shock of her 
idolized sister's death had been terrible to 
the devoted girl, who had never imagined 
any possible future apart from Minnie. 

At first she bad simply passed from one 
swoon toanother, Thebrain fever aggra- 
vated by physical weakness and long-con- 
tinued mental anxiety, had set in, leay- 
ing her at length utterly exhausted, Even 
when she regained some slight strength 
she would lie quiescent and in total silence, 
her wide-open tearlesas eyer fixed upon the 
dull sky, a glimpse of which could be seen 
through the smal! square of uncartained 
window. 

Agnes never expressed a wish of any 
sort, taking her food and medicine quite 
mechanically. Nhe never inquired how 
it came to pass that she was lying in the 
cozy bed room on the soft bed to which 
Dr. Maurice had had her removed in the 
first stages of her iliness, She never men- 
tioned her sister's name; never spoke of 
the past or the future; never smiled, never 
wept. The good doctor was almost in 
despair. 

“She will end her days in a lunatic asy- 
lum, or else slip through my fingers alto- 
gether,” he thought disconsolately, for the 
lonely helpless girl, who must certainly 
have died but for his care, interested him 
most deeply. 

Doctor Maurice would have given mach 
to see her smile or even ory; but this stir- 
lesa apathy seemed proof against his medi- 
clnes, his long friendly visits, even his 
gentle words of Minnie; for as a last re- 
source he tried to remind the sick girl ot 
her sister’s illness, enlarging upon her pa- 
tience and gentleness and the manner of 
her death. 

He told Agnes where she was buried, 
describing the plain stone cross which, by 
their aunt Mary’s instruction, had been 
erected over the grave, and the wreath of 
flowers his own hands had placed there. 
But Agnes spoke no word or showed sign 
of interest. A renowned physician, called 
In by Doctor Maurice, shook his head 
gravely on seeing her, 

“If she cannot be roused she will be gone 
in a week or #0,”" he remarked; adding, 
“Batter that perhaps than a madhouse,’’ 

But the welght that pressed on heart 
and brain was lifted by the power of 
music, 

A new servant had just come Into tho 
house, a country girl with a fresh blithe 
voice, who, one evening, forgetful of the 
invalid in the room above, amused herseif 
whilst laying the “drawing-room’s” dir. 
ner by singing sundry scraps of songs and 
hymna picked up at sundry situations, 
where her mistresses had been musical. 

The nurse was asleep, therefore the 
singer was uninterrupted, and after a few 
minutes the sound seemed to penetrate to 
Agnes Lyne’s dull senses, A faint gleam 
came into her heavy 6yos; a slight bue gra- 
dually suffused her colorless cheeks. The 
influence of eternal things made Itsel! felt; 
the power of thought in some dim degree 
returned, and interest was impercoptibly 
aroused, At length the voice of the invial 
ble singer broke into tho simple ever- 
pathetic ballad, ‘Home, sweet Home!” 





A pang of sudden sharp remembrance, 
of bitter grief, and of sisterly look shook 
the sick girl's being to its depths, 

“Minnie, Minnie!’ she cried, and when 
the nurse, roused by the sound, hurried to 
the bedside, she found that the longed-for 
chang® bad come to pass, for the patient 
Was woeping passionately. 

After that evening, recovery, though 
slow, had been sure, Doctor Maurice bad 
Agnes conveyed to his own house «4# soon 
as 4h6 was able lo be moved, she baving 
resolutely refused aunt Mary's tardy in- 
Vitation. 

“T don’t need help now,’ she remarked 
—*it comes too late.’’ 


Agnes did not however refuse the Doe 
tor’s kindly invitation. She knew that 
she must gain strength before she could 


work, and that for this 4 UrpoOse BsOmMme 
Ange Was necessary. When the Doctor's 
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ON THE WING. 


ny on 
Love's form ia still, for dear Love ts adying, 
U pom his bed of roses quivering; 
Yor Love, who wounded others, heartless fiy 
ing, 
Himeelf was struck by 
wing, 
And fell to earth, in mortal anguish lying. 
Why should Love diet What ts the use of 
sighing 
While you such dolefual, tender dittios sing? 
Haste you, my Phylits, with quick footsteps 
hieing; 
No mournful requiem bring. 
With drooping lips and dewy eyos half cry 
ing; 
Maste you your heart to offer for bis buytngs 
Jove will repent him that he did this thing; 
For your sweetheart, ['m sure there's no de 
nying, 
Fit ransom ta for 
king. 
Ah now I see your tear-drops quickly drying. 
Love ts again on wing. 
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Love—the heart's own 
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T St. Petersburg, on the night of Jan- 
A uary 20th, Is74, the cold was un- 
usually severe, In the streets, a few 
belated pedestrians, wrapped in heavily- 
furied overooata, were hurrying an fast as 
their ponderous snow-boota would allow 
them. The gasiamps, half hidden by a 
thick coating of hardened snow, and orna 
mented in some places by festoons of ice, 
coast fitful gleams of tawny light upon the 
vast white sheet which extended as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Oocasionally, a brougham or a sledge 
came along at a awilt pace, the nostrils of 
the horses pouring forth volumes of va- 
por, while the jingling of the icicles on 
their manes and tails kept time to their 
rapid trot. The thermometer marked 2y 
below freeing point, a fact which wasduly 
made note of by one of the sturdy police 
soldiers on duty atthe Newski Perspective. 
Muffied in his heavy overcoat, his lower 
limbs shivering in knee boots, a hood 
made of thick, yellowish cloth, partially 
drawn over bis face (not sufliciently, how- 
ever, to hide the half-healed wounds re. 
sulting from constant 6xposure to severe 
frost), be inwardly anathematized the ill- 
luok which compelled him to be abroad 
this bitterly cold night, while most other 
folks were comfortably ensconced tin 
warm beds, littie caring for the inclemenoy 
of the weather. 

His vexation received a fresh stimulus 
each time he had to pass, In the course of 
his beat, the mansion of Prince Seniavine, 
situated in the broadest part of the Per- 
apective. The windows of the vast man- 
sion, on the first and second floors, were 


brilliantly illuminated, while the shadows | 


of dancers could be seen rapidly passing 
toand fro, 

At brief intervals, carriages drew up at 
the principal entrance and 
guests, mufilied 


fura, At such times puffs of warm air | 
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his birth and rank, be might have found 
one or two trusty friends, certainly not 
more. 

Although his nature was devoid of the 
strong, deeply-rooted passions which cbar- 
acterize Asiatic nations, Prince Seniavine 
was susceptible of powerful emotions and 
affections. He loved, with an absolute 
excess of parental devotion, his only 
child, his daughter. It seemed as if Olga’s 
dead mother had transfused her affection 
for her offspring into her husband's soul, 
and that his and her love combined had 
resulted in this wondrous passion. 

To the stern, inflexible soldier, this 
tender girl's slightest caprice became law. 
He endeavored to anticipate her every 
wish; if not, it was satisfied when scarcely 
expressed. Had any unlucky mortal sog- 
gented the existence of an imperfection in 
the (General's idol, he would have in- 
stantly created for bimeelf a bitter enemy. 
It must be acknowledged that the young 
Princess was far from being undeserving 
of this excessive admiration. 

Tall, fair, slender, graceful in every 
movement, Olga Seniavine had just com- 
pleted her seventeenth year. Golden hair, 
twisted in Leavy coils round a low, broad, 
white forehead, formed a natural crown of 
surpassing beauty. Her large blue eyes, 
pure and limpid as a mountain stream, 
were invariably directed to those of the 
person she happened to be addressing. 
Accustomed to express candor and truth, 
they doubtiess sought to discover the 
same qualities in the countenances of 
others. 

Utterly ignorant of the exis ence of 
vice, unconscious of the world’s hypocrisy 
and petty jealousies, she glided grace- 
fully on a flowery path in the garden of 
life, exempt from false pride, haughtiness, 
or fear. In a word, she was good and 
beautiful and true; and her father, ay we 
have said before, absolutely idolized her. 

A month or #0 previous t the opening 
of this narrative, the General had ob- 
served that Olga, usualiy cheerful and 
easily moved to laughter, bad become 
subject to fits of apparently causeless sad- 
ness, Of late she had occasionally be- 
come silent and absorbed, appearing at 
such times to be wandering in dreamiand, 
At first the old soldier feared for his 
daughter's health, and questioned her 
concerning these sudden changes of man- 
ner, hiding beneath a smiling counte- 
nance the intenseness of his anxiety. 

The young girl, incapable of dissimula- 
tion, or psrhaps not quite understanding 
the true nature of these novel sensations, 
otlered no satisfactory explanation, simply 
stating that she was perfectly happy and 
had never been in better health in ber life, 
The General, reassured on this score, re- 
collected that he had in former years ex- 
perienced symptoms of a similar kind, 

Therefore, without referring again to the 
subject, be suggested every kind of amuse- 
ment he could think of at the time, em- 
braced his daughter and went bis way, 
twirling his moustache, He believed he 





deposited | 
in shapeless masses of | 


| 


laden with delicious perfumes reached the | 
poor fellow slowly pacing outside, and | 


rapturously 
more temperate atmosphere, Ax intervals, 
the distant crescendo of an orchestra 
reached his ears. 
* * 
Major General Prince Sergius Neniavine, 
aide-de camp to the Emperor and military 


inhaling these whiffs of a! 


was not far wrong in conjecturing that 
love had awakened in the heart of his be- 
loved child. Yat he did not feel in the 
slightest degree uneasy; be had implicit 
confidence in Olga, and was sure she 
could not bave fixed her choice upon an 
unwortby object. 

Moreover, such an event took place in 
the ordinary course of things; he bad ex- 
pected it, and now it only remained for 


| him to ascertain which of his daughter's 


governor of a Province, wasa tall, corpu- | 
lent man, fifty-eight years of age, with | 


gray hair and beard. 


Gifted with an iron | 


constitution, sparing neither himself nor | 


others in the execution of his duty, he 
was the incarnation of passive obedience 


to orders received from superiors in rank. | 


The rigidity with which he followed the 
line of conduct which his sense of honor 
dictated, had created him many enemies, 
but he braved the attacks of calumny and 
envy with unmoved composure, despising 
and sometimes even pitying his foes. 
Possessed of ample meana, one of his 


greatest delights was to relieve distress | 


Often had he 
unfortunate 


when it crossed his path. 
privately assisted some 


wretch whom he had been compelled to | 


punish in the execution of his official 
duties, and many a time had his eyes, blue 
and cold like dieses of steel, been dimmed 
at the recollection of sufferings he had 
been compelled to tn flict. 

He was not ambitious, and would 
resigned hie position without regret 
war brave ja 

ng 


ner 


have 
He 


and had served } country 


and falthf \ Keser ved nm man 


he wae } lisposed towards flatterers 


whom he despised, and in the wide social 


circle which surrounded him by virtue of 


numerous admirers was fortunate enough 
to have found favor in her eyes. For 
some time be narrowly watched the gay 
throng which surrounded the young 
Princess at every ball or reception which 
took place at his house, but for some time 
could discover nothing. 

At length, he remarked that Oiga’s man- 
ner became more aflabie, her conversation 
1LOTe engaging, and that she went so far 
as to be alimost coquettish during the rare 
and brief visita of Count Pau! Lezezinski, 

The Count was a young cilicer, barely 
twenty-six years old, of medium height, 
with regular features. 
bighest rank of nobility, bad been left an 
orpban in early childhood, was not pos 
sessed of any fortune, and had gained by 
dint of hard work, perseverance and in- 
telligence, a brilliant position in the mili- 
tary service of his country. He was con- 
sidered one of the ablest artiliery captains 
in the Russian Army, and il was general! y 
believed that he had a brilliant career be. 
fore him. 

Qriet in manner, somewhat taciturn, he 
ReOn theatres or 
uti 


was seldom at dinners, 


balisa. He indulged in none of the r:) 


BINnUsS@IICDLA gZeneraily sO much sought 


after by young men of his He 


shunned society, ita empty 


age 
forms, mean- 


ingless chatter, deceptions and depravity. 


He belonged to the | 
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No one had guessed his love for the Gen- 
eral’s daughter save Olga herself, who, 
with a woman’s intuitive tact, bad dis- 
covered the secret her lover’s timidity bad 
prevented bim trom revealing. Count 
Lezezinski considered the Princess’ im- 
menses wealth an insuperable barrier to 
their union, and as he saw no hopeof ever 
being able to obtain her hand, resolved 
not to declare his love, but to content 
himself with worshipping in silence and 
at a distance, 

As soon however as the General became 
aware of bis daughter’s preference for the 
Count, he inwardly rejoiced that she 
should have made a choice of which he 
entirely approved, and determined, on 
being satisfied that the young officer reci- 
procated the affection be had inspired, to 
bring about the happiness of these chil- 
dren, as he called them. He straightway 
formed a plan by mean of which he hoped 
to ascertain whether the Count was 
worthy of being entrusted with sach @& 
treasure; and, as a preliminary step to its 
execution, he gave instructions that invi- 
tations should be issued for a grand ball 
to be given on the night of the 20th Jan- 
uary already alluded to, hoping tbat in 
the course of the evening be should find 
the opportunity besought. For the first 
time in his lite the General experienced a 
feeling of trepidation; he felt that the 
fature happiness and welfare of his dearly 
beloved child depended upon the result of 
the step he was about to take. 

= * * * 

The night was far advanced, the dancing 
was at its height, and the guests at the 
General’s ball seemed bent on enjoying 
themselves to the utmost of their power. 
Prince Seniavine, tolerably sure that his 
movements were free from observation, 
strolled leisurely through the splendidly 
furnished rooms in search of Count 
Lezczinski, to whom he had taken special 
care that an invitation should be sent. 
He soon discovered the young officer, half 
hidden bebind a heavy window curtain, 
absorbed in ecstatic contemplation. Fol- 
lowing the direction of the Captain’s gaze, 
he perceived Olga, seated at a short dis- 
tance conversing with some friends. The 
General smiled, approached tbe Count 
and tapped him lightly on the shoulder, 

‘‘Whom are you looking at so intently, 
may I ask ?’’ said he good-humoredly. 

The officer started, blushed, and stam- 
mered a few unintelligible words The 
Prince with great coolness resumed : 

“Why, one would almost think you are 
in love. If so, tell me aboutit. I am an 
old friend, old enough to be your father, 
and you know me sufliciently to be cer- 
tain that your confidence will not be mis- 
placed.’’ 

The Count remained silent. 

“Oh, oh! You will hesitate? Hum! 
Artillery captains in our service, at the 
age of twenty-six, are not usually over- 
burdened with bashfulness, Besides, if I 
insist in this way, it is because I bave rea. 
sons to believe I can be of assistance to 
you,”’ 

“You, Prince?’ exclaimed the Count 
with an expression balf-sad, half-amused. 

‘Certainly. Why not?” 

The Count cast his eyes to the ground 
and paused a few seconds before answer- 
ing. 

‘Well, and if it were true that 1 love 
deeply, sincerely, devotedly, and that she 
whom I love is far beyond my reach, how 
could you assist me?’ 

The General looked steadfastly at his 
guest and said: 

‘She is rich and you are poor. Is that 
Lied 

The young oflicer bowed his head in as- 
sent. 

“But,” resumed the Prince, “ought a 
man of your talents and merit to be de- 
terred from a legitimate aim in life be 
cause he does not happen to have wealth 
at his command ?”’ 

The Count smiled sadly as he replied : 


‘*Be that as it may, the obstacle is a seri- 


ous one. If you only knew——” 

“Il know one thing,” interrupted the 
General, “which is that the man who 
would not care to accept you as a son-in 
law on account of your poverty, is an 
idiot.”’ 

“Is it possible that you, Prince, can ex- 
press such an opinion to me?” 

“And,’’ continued the (eneral, “I am 
equally sure that the girl who would re- 
fuse to be your wife would be very difii- 
cult to please.”’ 

“ft can hardly believe what | hear; it 
seems to be a dream. 


se* 


VO, My young friend, it isnota dream. 
Accustomed as we are to see around us 
baseness, hypocrisy, and cupidity, it be- 
comes difficult to believe that, here and 


there, a few honest, disinterested men stil! 


——$<$<$<$<—<—= 
exist. Yet, even beneath the ©m broidered 
uniform and broad ribbons of a state func. 
tionary, a true and loyal heart may beat: 
and the courted, envied, hated official! 
may at the same be an affectionate 
parent, happy to find a trustworthy 
honest gentleman, to whom he can say. 
‘You love my daughter, I have good reg. 
son to believe she returns your affections, 
you are alone in the world, accept me as 
second father,’’’ 

Lerezinaki could scarcely credit the evi- 
dence cf his senses, The sudden realizs. 
tion 0% his wildest, fondest hopes, almost 
depr'ved him for a few moments of the 
power of thinking. He could hardly give 
mechanical utterance to a few ex 
of heartfelt gratitude; his joy was too 
great for words, The room appeared to 
spin round and be almost reeled as he 
sank on a cushioned chair which stood be- 
hind him. The Prince shook him warmly 
by the hand, then left him to himself. 

* * * 2 


An hour afterwards, the young officer 
quitted the General’s house with more 
happiness in bis heart than it had ever 
yet contained. On reaching the street, he 
was accosted by the driver of a sledge, 
who had been waiting and watching for 
considerable time as if expecting the de. 
partare of a particular guest. 

On perceiving the captain, he immedi. 
ately drove up to him, tendering his ser- 
vices in a manner 6ven more officious 
than is usual with members of his ciass, 
The Count, too much absorbed by his own 
thoughts to notice the man’s face or man- 
ner, hastily gave him his addrees, sprang 
into the vebicle, and was soon engaged in 
a most pleasant reverie. In a few minutes 
the conveyance stopped at a two-storied, 
shabby-looking house in the great Sado- 
vaia. The Oount alighted and was about 
to give the driver his fare, when, casting 
his eyes around, he angrily exclaimed: 

“Why have you brought me here? | 
told you to go to St. Michael’s square,” 

The man bent forward and whispered 
scmething almost inaudibly. 

“An emergency meeting has been 
ordered for to-night. They have been 
waiting for you some time,”’ 

‘““‘What dol care about the meeting or 
its emergency ?’’ answered the Count, an- 
noyed at being recalled to a sense of dis- 
agreeable duty. ‘Confound politics, and 
conspiracies,’”’ he added turning on his 
heel. 

The driver changed bis tone, which be- 
came haughty and imperative, 

“You must attend the meeting notwith- 
standing. Such are the orders; they must 
be obeyed, and you must submit without 
resistance.’”’ 

The Count with difficulty repressed 
further manifestations of disobedience, 
muttering: 

“A pleasant thing indeed to be subjected 
to this abominable slavery. And these 
people call themselves the apostles of 
liberty! Well, let us hove the great task 
will be ultimately accomplished.” 

He knocked in a peculiar manner at the 
| door of the house, which was low and 
| deeply let into the wall. He was at once 
| admitted, and the door closing noiselessly 
| behind him, all again became silent in the 





deserted street. 


* * * * + * 


| The ball at the General’s house was 

drawing to its close, the guests were fast 
disappearing, the orchestra was playing 
| the last waltz. Prince Seniavine, who had 
| retired to his private apartments, was 
| hurriedly pacing up and down a large 
| room on the ground floor of the mansion, 
overlooking the street. Presently he 
| threw himself into an armchair, exclaim- 
ing with concentrated rage: 

“Cowards! Vile assassins !"’ 

And spreading out a crumpled sheet of 
paper he had been clutching for some 
time with a convulsive grasp, he read a4 
follows : 


“EXOBLLENCY, 

“The Government persists in waging 
against us a merciless, relentiess warfare. 
| The Nihilist Executive Commitee have 
| therefore resolved to give fresh proofs of 
| Vigor and tenacity of purpose. The in- 
nocent victims of your executioners and 
jailers must be avenged. We sball re 
taliate with utmost severity; without pity, 
without consideration of any description 
whatever. Your turn has come, Excel- 
lency, to receive the invariably merited 
punishment we inflict. And, as it is wel! 
known thatin your case death possesses 
no terrors, it bas been resolved that you 
shall suffer in that which you hold most 
dear on earth. Your daughter shall meet 





with death at our hands, and those whosé 
orders you implicitly obey are alone re 
spensible for her fate.’’ 
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The General paused, rose from his chair, 
drew bimeelf up to his full height and ex- 
claimed : 

“But what do they want, these incarnate 
fends? They kill and destroy with blind 
stupidity; and why do they do it? What 
is their object? If they want changes, re- 
forms, modifications, let them say so. We 
are desirous ourselves of keeping time 
with modern progress, but these monsters 
do their best to neutralize our efforts by 
committing atrocious crimes with diaboli- 
cal ingenuity! What is their idea? What 
is their scheme? Why do they not ex- 
pound it? But no! They prefer murder 
in its most appalling forms. Villains! 
They threaten to assassinate my child, but 
they forget I am bere to protect her.” 

a * + 2 * 

While the foregoing scene was being 
enacted, abaut twenty men, severally rep- 
resenting almost every class of society, 
were assem bied in a vast apartment in the 
house in the great Sadovaia. The room 
was sparingly furnished with a few 
rickety chairs, two deal tables and a dila- 
pidated sofa. It was lighted by the dull 
flame of an oil lamp, which left the as- 
semb'y in partial obscurity. 

On one of the tables stood a samovear, or 
tea urn, with a few drinking glasses and 
some lumps of sugar in a cracked basin. 
In a corner of the apartment, a thin 
young man, sbabbily attired, with long 
light brown hair hanging over the collar 
of a patched and threadbare overcoat, wes 
writing with his left band on a scrap of 
paper which rested on bis knees. Close 
to bim sat Count Lezczinski, his head 
thrown back, almost touching the wall, 
gravely watching the smoke of his cig- 
arette as it curled slowly towards the ceil- 
ing. 

The other members of the “Executive 
Committee,” students, officers, tradesmen, 
doctors, peasants, were standing around 
in silent groups. A man, about forty 
years of age, his long beard slightly 
tinged with gray, was sitting at the unoo. 
cupied table reading with great attention 
several despatches written in cipher. Pres- 
ently he raised his head and addressed 
the assembled bretbren : 

“Gentlemen, it is absolutely necessary, 
owing to the serious position in which we 
are placed, to exert our fortitude and 
powers of self-sacrifice to the utmost, to 
cell into requisition an indomitable energy. 
The slightest weakness or hesitation 
might not only cause our own destruction, 
but would also involve tbe ruin of those 
who have confided to us their hopes and 
desires, who have placed their fate in 
our hands. We all hope we can rely 
on each other; but before we advance 
further on the dangerous path we have 
chosen, it would be better for those who 
are not perfectly sure of their own stead- 
fastness of purpose —those who if ordered 
to strike might hesitate at the last mo- 
ment—it would be better, I say, for 
such brethren, should any be present, to 
retire,’’ 

The silence remained unbroken. 
speaker resumed : 

“Let us remember that the slightest in- 
discretion wili be punished by death, not 
only to the guilty or imprudent parties 
themselves, but also to their nearest and 
dearest relatives, because it is a well 
known fact that many individuals—gov- 
ernment officials and others—fearless of 
destruction, have, in pursuing a certain 
line of conduct, made a voluntary sacri- 
fice of their lives beforehand’’—here the 
man paused for an instant, then he added, 
with a peculiar smile, “and it is thus that 
a contingencies have been provided 

or,”’ 

A dead silence continued to reign in the 
apartment, 

“To-morrow,” pursued the orator, ‘“‘an- 
other high official shall receive at our 
hands the proper reward for the services 
he renders the government.” 

A sudden commoticn manifested itself 
in the assembly. 

“It is our master’s order, and was re- 
cently delivered to me by Steven,’ said 


The 





he, pointing to the pale youth sitting | 


&part from the rest and hitherto engaged 
in writing, which occupation be had 
Ceased in order to listen. 

“It is for this reason you have been 
summoned here to-night,’ continued the 


President. “The names of all present 
Shall be taken down, and, in accordance 
With our custom, chance shall decide who 
is to strike the blow to-morrow 
More crime!’’ muttered the 
w ith ar ©x press lisg a “ 
ntenance. 
‘ The president turned round sharply 


‘er hearing the interruption. 
nt Yes; more and yet more,’’ he cried; 
®ver, while the struggle laste. To-day 


we have chosen one of the Crown’s most 


faithful servants; another time, we sball 
aim still higher. Human lives must be 
sacrificed as long as injustice is tolerated. 
What difference can a few existences, 
more or less, make to the population of 
our country? To-morrow we enter a new 
sphere of action. We will no longer at- 
tack exclusively the persons of our 
6nemies themselves. By destroying those 
in whom they have centred their warmest 
and purest affections, we sball inflict 
heavier punishment, and perhaps force 
them to capitulate. This time it is a wo- 
man who must fall.’’ 

“A woman!’ exclaimed the Count. “To 
attack a woman is an act of cowardice, 
and I had yet to learn that there were 
cowards amongst us.”’ 

“And our enemies,’’ rejoined the other, 
“‘what have they done? Have they heal. 
tated to transport, execute and torture in 
every conceivable way our wives, mothers, 
sisters? Have we not sworn to retaliate 
in like manner? I know it is atrociously 
cruel, but it must be done.”’ 

The young officer cast his eyes to the 
ground but answered not a word, 

= + as * 


A few hours later, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, Count Paul Lezczinski knocked 
at the door of the Genera)’s house, and re- 
quested to see his host of the preceding 
night on a matter of urgent importance. 
He was ushered into a private apartment, 
the one we have already described, and in 
a few moments the General, who had not 
yet retired to rest, came to him with out- 
stretched hands and words of hearty wel- 
come, The Count, pale as death, bowed 
low in acknowledgment of the courteous 
reception, but made no verbal answer, 
nor did he accept the proffered friendly 
grasp. Surprised at such strange beha- 
vior, he only then became aware of the 
altered expression of his countenance, 

“Good Heavens! whatis the matter with 
you?’ hecried. ‘Quick, tell me what bas 
happened.”’ 

The Count sprang to his feet, drew a re- 
volver from his pocket, approached the 
Prince and said in an agitated voice: 

“T beseech you render me the only ser 
vice which now lies in your power; take 
this, and blow my brains out.”’ 

The Prince seized the weapon, carefully 
placed it in his pocket, crossed his arms 
on his breast, and thundered in a brutally 
imperative tone of command : 

“Explain yourself. I insist upon it.’’ 

Judging by his countenance, a desperato 
struggie now appeared to be taking place 
in the young officer’s breast; love, honor, 
duty, were each striving for mastery. At 
this moment the door opened, and Olga, 
dressed in a long white robe and looking 
radiant as a sunbeam on a summer’s 
morn, entered the room. On beholding 
his daughter, the General was inspired 
with a brilliant thought. Seizing her by 
the band, he led her to the Count, whose 
agitation, increased, while he recoiled 
from the presence of the lovely girl as he 
would have done from some foul spectre, 

“Olga,’’ said the Prince, ‘this man loves 
you, ard | believe he is not indifiereut to 
you. A few hours since I authorised him 
to ask you to Le his wife, At the present 
moment, without giving any reason, he 
positively refuses the realization of hopes 
which, only yesterday, be dared not even 
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entertain.”’ 

“For pity’s sake, say no more,” inter- | 
rupted the Count. ‘Kelentiess enemies | 
bave sworn to assassinate you. At any 
moment the threat may be carried into ex- 
ecution. They have sentenced you to) 
death. You—an innocent, defenceloss | 
girl!” 

“] know it,’ said the Prince calmly. 

“And I also,” added Olga, tendering the 
Count a note, the handwriting of which 
he instantly recognized. It was the scrap 
of paper on which Steven, the secretary of 
the Executive Committee had been writing 
during the meeting we have doscribed. 
How it reached its destination was never 


ascertained. 
“You knew it!” exclaimed the Count in 


utter amazement. 
The Genera! clasped his daughter for a 
moment in his arms, and pressed a kiss 


upon her brow. 


. * > . 7 e 
It will be remembered that the room in 
which this conversation took place was on 
the ground floor and looked out on the 
street whicl wan, t A appeara # 
* * * + 7 ° 
know,’’ said Count FF: zinski after a 
pause his face tivid with suppressed emo 
tion; “the hand which must carry out the 
sentence of the secret tribunal has already | 


been designated—the assassin has been 


chosen.’’ 

At these words Olga drew closer to her 
father. 

“His name? Do you know this man’s 
name ?’’ shouted the Prince, well-nigh be- 
side himself with rage. 

“IT do.” 

“And—who is it?” 

The Count paused for a few seconds, 
during which the silence was so intense, 
that the hearts of all present might almost 
have been heard to throb. 

“Tt is I,’ said the officer in a hollow, al- 
most unearthly voice. 

“Scoundrel !’’ shouted the General; in- 
stinctively throwing himeelf in front of 
his daughter. 

“Oh, Prince, fear nothing! Do you not 
see that I am crushed, annihilated by grief 
and despair ?’’ 

Again, for a short space, a solemn 
silence reigned in the apartment. The 
General broke it, addressing himself to 
the Count: 

“You! a servitor of the Emperor, be 
long to this gang of murderers ?’’ 

‘Pardon me, excellency, I have neither 
strength nor courage to discuss social or 
political questions, Besides, the time 
would be ill chosen. I can only say that 
I had pledged my honor——” 

“Your honor!” cried the 
harshly. 

“Yes, my honor,’ replied the Count, 
who bad somewhat regained his self pos- 
session. “l swore solemnly to defend a 
certain cause. I have prejudiced myself; 
I have become a traitor. Between hu- 
manity and love on one hand and my 
oath on the other, I bave not hesitated an 
instant. By acting as 1 have done I have 
sacrificed my life. Ask me no more,” 

After a moment’s reflection, the Prince 
shid : 

‘You can, and ought to render the State 
an immense service. I will forgive all if 
you will only——”’ 

“Prince, is it possible you can think I 
have failen so low as to become a spy 7?”’ 

The General twirled his moustache. 

“True,’’ he remarked. ‘But! will have 
every house in the town searched, until I 
discover this nest of ruffians.’’ 

‘Be careful, sir,’’ said the Count, 

“T am a soldier, sir,’”’ rejoined the Gen- 
eral. 

“And a father,”’ replied the officer, 

These were last words he was destined 
to utter. A sharp report rang through 
the crisp morning air, two panes of the 
double windows were shattered, and the 
Count mortally wounded, fell to the 
ground. A bullet, discharged trom a re- 
volver of large calibre, entering the eye, 
bad penetrated the brain. Death was in- 
stantaneous. 

Olga, her white robe soiled with the 
blood from her lover’s death-wound, sank 
fainting in her father’s arms. Count 


General 








| Injary, but the fodder must be dry. 


Lezceinski had fulfilled his promise; he | 


bad sacrificed his life to save the woman 
he loved. 
* * * * + 

In the street, just outside the window, a 
young man with long fair hair hanging 
over the collar of a patched and thread 
bare coat, his cap pulled down so as to 
almost conceal his eyes, was walking 
leisurely away, inuttering to bimsel!: 

“It can’t be helped: he deserved it. I 
am certain he was denouncing us, and I 
did quite right. As for the girl, that muat 
be postponed until to-morrow.” 

Hin soliloquy was interrupted by a pow- 
erful hand grasping his arm as he was 
crossing an adlecent street, while the 
gruff voice of a police soldier cried : 

“Ah! ah! this capture makes some 
amends for the beastly night | bave had 
to pass in the streets.’ 

It was our friend of the preceding even- 
Ing, who added: 

“T have caught you this time, my young 
friend, and you shall not escape, take my 
word for it.’ 

“Yes, I will, though,’’ quickly rejoined 
the assassin. And before the police officer 
could prevent him, he took from the cuff 
of his coat a small globule about the size 


| ot a pea. This he thrust into his mouth 


with the rapidity of lightning, crashed It 
between hin teeth, and in a few seconds 


| fell writhing to the grouad, clutching the 


snow and foaming at the mouth in the 
agonies of death. A powerful poison, 
known it is said only to the members of 
certain political societies, rapidly did its 
work, depriving the Nihilist Executive 
Committee of one of ita ablesat and moat 
devoted servants, 

* * * 


Prince Seniavine never forgot the last 
words which were uttered by Count 
Lezozinski; they ever rang in his ears. 
He more than once felt inclined to resign 


bis official position, although no subse- 
quent attempt was made against his 
daughter's life. It is true that after the 
events just recorded, he was twice shot at 
In the pub ic streets; but for that he cared 
ttle Phe Princess (iga res ” enter 
“4 onvent t aga ” Wi8LOR & 
A or frie ™ } r A 
withstanding the grief such a separat 
would cause him, was not unwilling to 
give hisconsent, well knowing that witbin 
the walls of a monasiic institution bis 
daughter's existence would cease to be in 
peril. 
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a ete en : 
. - 
Scientific and Useful. 

Srus. Bairs.—Billiard balls of cast steel 
have been made and used successfully at 
Stockholm. They are hollow, and weigh 
about as much as the ordinary ivory balls. 
A lathe is used to turn them to perfect 
sinoothness, 

GLass va. Woop.—A new warehouse in 
Paris has been built with giass floors, The 
initial cost is considerably over that of the 
ordinary floor, but, in view of the fact that 
toughened glass laste much longer than 
wood, the experiment is likely to prove 
cheaper in the long run. 

In ITaLy.—On Italian fire engines the 
howe is fitted with electric wires, by means 
of which the fireman working the nosgzie 
can, on pressing the button so many 
times, signal to those at the pump to drive 
the water through at half speed or cut it 
olf altogether, and so forth. 

LIGHTNING,— Electricians say that there 
is no safer place during a thunder storm 
than atrolley car. This is undoubtedly 
true. The wires and car pole make the 
best kind lightning rods. Although the 
country is pretty well run over with elec- 
tric cars now, we have yet to hear of a case 
where any passenger has been injured by 
lightning, 

Cork Rorsg.—A cork oore floating rope 
has been designed. The inventor claims 
that this floating rope of ome inch in thick- 
ness will stand a strain of more than 1000 
pounds. The rope consists of a core of 
small round corks, about three-quarters of 
an inch long, placed end to end, round 
which is a braided network of cotton 
twine. This is surrounded by another 
layer of strong cotton twine, braided in 
heavy strands, which is about a quarter of 
an inch thick, 

TRANSPARENT LEATHKR.—Tha manu- 
facture of transparent leather is now car- 
ried on by a new process, After the bair 
has been removed from the hide, the lat- 
ter, tightly stretched upon a suitable 
fraine, is rubbed with a solution of gly- 
cerine and numerous acids, and afterward 
placed in a room where the rays of the sun 
do not penetrate; itis then saturated with 
a solution of bichromate of potash. When 
the hide is dry an alcoholic solution of 
tortoise shell is applied to its surface, and 


the transparent effect is thus obtain ed. 
—a SP 


Farm and arden, 


DAMPN Kss,— Dam pness injures corn fod- 
der, and it is useless to leave shocks in the 
field unless the fodder can be used soon. 
Freezing ot well-cured fodder does it no 
It it 
gets wet it will soon deteriorate in value, 

Wino Mi.ts.—Irrigation by the use of 
windmills is increasing rapidly. Through- 
out some portions of the Weat the wind- 
mnills are reducing the liability of loss 
from droughts, and the Kastern farmers 
will find windmills worthy of their con- 
sideration for that purpose. 

Purr Warer.—Our conventions con- 
sider almost every branch of the science 
of feeding stock, preparing, cooking, por- 
tioning it, and yet one of the most im- 
portant items in the successful growing ol 
avimals is hardly mentioned, and that is 
water, and how to get it good, pure and 
clean to them. 

Swink.—When in winter pigs are wa- 
tered but once a day they come from their 
beds steaming hot and very thirsty, and 
rush to the freshly pumped water; they 
drink too much, chilling themeelves, and 
very often the result is congesiion, pneu- 
monia Or other winter diseases to which 
pigs are liable. 

SQUASH BS.—Squasbes for winter can be 
kept in the cellar on shelves, and, as some 
varieties can be kept in the cellar on 
shelves, and, aa sone Varieties keep well 
during the winter, they should be plenti- 
ful for use during the cold season. The 
cellar should be dark, and the squashes 
handled carefully, #9 as not to injure 
them, and they sbould have small spaces 
between them, so as to not touch, 








DkRAINAGE.—Drainage is beneficial to 
most land to draw of! water from the 
lower soil and admit the air, which in 
creases the fertility. Such soil is alwayn 
In better condition, early or late, for plow 
Ing and for pliant growth A good, long 
tile running toward the barn can be tapped 
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A4THMA I KLE and soreness of 
the Lungs or Throat are usually overcome 
by Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant—a sure 
| curative for Colda, 
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The Matter of Health, 

Probably no inconsiderable proportion 
of the ailments for which medical as- 
sistance is sought would, if it were pos- 
sible to see deeply into causes, be found 
to take their rise from morbid states 
which are, on scientific grounds—and 
doubtless justly—deemed incurable, We 
are not about to suggest that there is 
any fallacy in this inference, 

Mistakes may occasionally be made, 
It is inevitable that it should be 80; but, 
on the whole, the art of “‘diagnoris’’ 
was never before so fully developed as it 
now is, nor the nature, habits, and 
causes of disease 86 well understood and 
applied as by the practitioners of our 
own day. 

Nevertheless there is, we fancy, a 
fault, and, in its practical effects in the 
lives and happiness of the multitude, it 
isa very grave one, [cause a patient 
suffers from an affection which is not 
amenable to the curative powers of 
medicine— as a science, an art, Or a class 
of remedies— it is too hastily assumed 
that recovery—in the practical sense of 
‘vetting well’’—is impossible, 

It is true we cannot cure the disease, 
but is it impossible, or even unlikely, 
that we may cure the patient? Nature 
—by which we mean the power of health 
preservation or restoration possessed by 
the organism—will triumph over the 
morbid state and re-establish order 
where the processes of growth and func 
ton have become disorderly, if only we 
can arrange the surroundings in such 
fashion as to favor that procedure. 

All arts pass through two successive 


stages of development before they reach | 
the | 


their normal level and acquire 
natural swing and momentum of pro- 
gress, Just as every remedy is first 
vaunted as a specific, and then cast 
aside or allowed to fall into disuse as a 
failure, 80 medicine itself first professed 
to be able to do a great deal, and is now 
passing through a fog of doubt and dis- 
trust, in which searcely any one dares 
to say that it will cure anything. 

The glorification of what is called 
*patholoyy,’’ or the science of disease, 
at the expense of “‘therapeutics,’’ or 
the science and art of treatment, is 
nearly complete; and by-and-by perhaps 
we shall enter on a period in which 
medicine will be again remedial, and 
not tind its highest, almost its sole glory 
in being diagnostic, or at best prevent- 
ive. 


Before this period is reached it will 


possibly be discovered that the cure of 


disease is not to be sought exclusively, | 


or even principally, in the antagonizing 
of morbid states so much as in ordering 
the conditions of growth and repair in 
the organism with a view to facilitate 
the health-establishing or health-restor- 


ing processes of nutrition, and then 
striving to apply the principles of 
pecia ’ 

Vila I cA ~O"“aYy 

mental and pervous systems ilo chat 
nels which shall conduct the organism 
forward, or, as il may sometimes seem 


| attracted 





| haps similarity in 
| stocks 


| ted or repressed, 
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to be, backward, to healthy modes of 


life and action. 
To illustrate our meaning and cast 


the proposition into practical form, let 


us instance a group of maladies which 
has not as yet, 60 faras we are aware, 
the attention it deserves. 
With the affections themselves every- 
body is, of course, perfectly familiar, 
but they have not been studied together 
in the connection which their character 


| and cause, supposing Our conclusions to 
| be correct, would scem to suggest, 


There are five critical periods or 
‘crises’? in life, each creating a special 
opportunity for the inception or de- 
velopment of disease—first, in infancy, 
when the child begins to feed on ordi- 
nary food; second, when the awakening 
of the self-conscious and its instincts 
occurs—an uncertain epoch, but often 
very early in the subjective experience; 
third, when ‘‘adolescence’’? commences 
—n term which is misleading, because 
it cannot be defined; fourth, a turning- 
point occurring either at marriage or 
somewhere about the commencement of 
a settled mode of iife; and, fifth, the 
wane of the day, when the evening of 
life arrives, and when sudden night, or 
the prolonged and pleasant falling of 
the shadows, may usher in the begin- 
ning of the end, as the life has been 
morally and physically healthy, honest, 
and wise. 

At each of these periods of change, 
the “‘constitution,’? with its stratified 
elements and equilibriated forces, 
psychical and physical, comes into play, 
and development is, for the moment at 
least, the prime factor of health or dis- 
ease. If the nature is well grown and 
consolidated, and the forces are duly 
balanced, so as to constitute a coherent 
#tructure, not prone to “dissolution,” 
or liable to be rent asunder by turbulent, 
because unsubdued and undisciplined, 
forces within, the epoch may be passed 
without difliculty; but, if the constitu- 
tion is unstable and the eneryies are dis- 
cordant, any form of disease may be de- 
veloped, any sleeping dog may be 
aroused, any inherited evil may germ- 
inate, and mental and nervous derange- 
ments will be peculiarly prone to occur. 
Disproportionate development is one of 
the commonest causes of disease, show- 
ing iteelf in an organism which is, so to 
aay, badly put together. 

Something too much has been derived 
from the family of one parent, some- 
thing too little from the other. VPer- 
the two ancestral 
has endowed the individual 
with some one element in excess, to the 
ruin of his life, 

Oceasionally an element essential to 
the physical, or the psychical, or the 
psycho-physical integrity has been omit- 
Any one of a thou- 
sand faults may exist, and at one of the 
periods we have noticed these faults 
may become active sources of disturb- 
ance against which the artillery of the 
defender of health must be promptly 
and skillfully laid. 

The class of cases to which we point 
cannot be cured by art—although they 
may be cured by Nature—unless they 
are treated directly for the fault of de- 
velopment instead of for the surface 
disorder or disease. Treatment aimed 
at the malady which arrests the atten- 
tion and awakens anxiety nearly always 
fails, and discredits the art it represents, 
The practical aim should be to grapple 


| with the evil of disorderly and defective 


development from which this surface af- 
fection sprang. 

To fulfil this indication it will be 
necessary to study the deep faults very 
closely. Surface peculiarities are apt to 
be deceptive. For example, it is not 
uncommon to find evidence of activity 
when there is actually a deficiency of 


power. Those who have not forgotten 
the once-famous definition of “‘irrita 

} 4 ‘ a } wt 
= t c al pow Ww 

rl ed 4 I energy 

A child may exhibit unusual quick- 
ness ip learning, and yet have very im- 
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fectly developed or relatively low and 
weak brain-power. Parents are often 
deceived by ‘‘cleverness’’ on the part of 
their little ones, with the result that 
they are kept at school and worried with 
lessons, or, which is even worse, taken 
away from school and allowed to fall 
into a state of cerebral atrophy, for 
want of proper stimulants to exertion 
side by side with healthy nutrition. In 
the same way, later on in life, the ac- 
tivity of special faculties or functions is 
siraply taken to express a high develop- 
ment, whereas probably or possibly the 
parts of the organism on which these 
faculties or functions depend, or from 
which they spring, are really defect- 
ive. 

If any one system seems to be “‘over- 
worked”’ by ordinary exertion, that is 
in itself an indication that the power of 
self-nourishment by which every-part of 
the organism maintains its integrity is 
impaired, at least so far as the part 
which shows weakness is concerned. 
The obvious and rational remedy for 
this state of matters is special exercise 
to stimulate the laggard or weak part to 
work in such fashion that it may feed 
and grow strong, and a generous supply 
of the particuiar kind of food which the 
faulty or failing part of the organism 
requires for its nutrition. 

We have not hesitated to treat this 
important subject somewhat technically, 
because we are persuaded that those of 
our readers who are really interested 
in the health of their children, and their 
own health, wi!l readily bestow that 
thought on the matter which a just 
comprehension of the facts undoubtedly 
requires. We do not believe in the 
pra:tical value of what is called ‘‘pop- 
ularized”’ science—that is, a few facts 
dressed up with a great deal of falla- 
cious nonsense, with a view to make 
them presentable to those who will not 
take the pains to understand what they 
read. If it be worth while to know any- 
thing of the laws of health, it is worth 
while to master such elementary prin- 
ciples ot development as form the basis 
of those laws. Better far know a little 
well than more, bul badly. No one ever 
yet learned a lesson of value without 
some trouble. 


_ 


THE parent or the teacher who in- 
tlicts penalties as an outlet for his own 
impatience or displeasures is utterly in- 
capable of the task he has assumed. 
The good of the school or the family, 
the good of the erring child—these mo- 
tives, and these only, should prompt 
even the mildest penalty. With these 
objects held close at heart, the judicious 
parent or teacher will find many 
other avenues Open, 80 many other mo- 
tives effectual, that punishment will be 
rarely needed, and only as a temporary 
resort. 
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TuE worst ingratitude lies not in the 
hardened heart of him who commits it: 


’ 


but we find it in the effect it produces | 


on him against whom it is committed. 
As water containing stony particles in- 
crusts with them ferns and mosses it 
drops on, so the human breast hardens 
under ingratitude in proportion to its 
openness and softness and its aptitude 
to receive impressions. 


ALL praise wrongly directed, or sug- | 


gested by selfish motives, is an injurious 
element in society. It perpetuates much 
that ought to be repressed, it fills silly 
minds with vanity and egotism, it pand- 
ers to some of the worst features of hu- 
man character. Insincere flattery especi- 
ally does this, 

OUR moral culture is of the utmost 
importance. We had better be poor in 
fortune and sick in body than bankrupt 


in virtue and diseased in will. This is 
ot fashionable doctrine, but it is true 
a ring 
AM IN LAKES f mall souls 
more readily than of great ons 8, j]USL as 


ire catches a 


palace. 


hut 


more easily than a 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 





Constancs.—Drop a little glycerine or 
| sweet oil round it, and let it stand for awhiic, 
You will find that the of! will make its way 
down between the stopper and the bottle, anq 
free it, unless it is very securely wedged: 
sometimes it takes some hours. ; 


Q. R.—The present Emperor of Ching 
assumed the reins of gevernment in 1887. fie 
is the son of the Seventh Prince, one of the 
brothers of the late emperor, who died wit). 
out leaving & son, according to official report, 
The regent was the Empress Dowager, who 
was the second wife of the lateemperor. she 
has never been seen by any European, and 
little is known of her. It has come to be be. 
lieve that she is strong-minded, resolute and 
determined, and rules the empire according 
to her own caprices, consuiting no one except 
the Seventh Prince, who is the first man as 
she is the first woman of the empire. Both 
are required to retire to private life when the 
heir comes of age and assumes power. How- 
ever, everything is conducted #0 secretly in 
high official circles in China that we can be 
sure of nothing. 

ARTHUR.—Your friend should furnish 
some statistics to bear out his atsertion, that, 
with the increase of civilization’ the human 
skull in our day is growing smaller. We can 
hardly creditit. The helmets of the Greeks 
and the skulls of the Egy ptian nummies prove 
that our heads are larger. Asa rule, the heads 
of Northern nations—Danes, Germans, Scotch, 
English—are the largest. The Celtic head is 
not large; that of the Mongol and Tartar is 
round, and smaller than the others. The Ger. 
manand the American heads are the Jargest 
of all; the Scottish slightly longer and larger 
than the rest of the British. Power and capa- 
city we believe generally go with the larger 
head, but not always. Goethe's and Thac- 
keray’s crania were large, but Voltaire’s and 
Byron's, though relatively much smaller, had 
equal power. .Phrenologists, therefore, have 
a Caveat: a fool may have a large head, but he 
has not quality of brain. An interesting book 
has been published on British, Saxon, and Ro- 
man skulls, the capacity of which has been as- 
certained by filling the cerebral cavity, or 
brain-pan, with sand poured in. 

J. M.—There is no worse or more cer- 
gainly ruinous habit than allowing thoughts 
to drift and living in a world of one's own 
creation, conversing with the phantoms of the 
imagination. The description given of the 
habit and the state it has induced isa charac- 
teristic account of the evil practice and its 
consequences, We will not ask how it com. 
menced, The small beginnings of these states 
are well known to those who have impaired 
their mental strength in this way; but it is use. 
less to revert to this now. Simply glance buck 
for one moment in orderthat you may assure 
yourself that you are not prolonging and 
aggravating the evil by perpetuating its orixt- 
nal cause, As regards the present and the 
future, there is only one remedy. Set the 
mind a task of its own, and see that it is so 
engrossed with it that there is no time left for 
mental dissipation. Throw yourself with new 
energy into your business occupations,and let 
your thoughts be concentrated on these. For 
example, commit to memory during business 
hours the names, qualities, and uses of the 
articles of your stock, with the prices of each. 
Exercise your ingenuity in grouping them in 
Classes, by material, the color, or some other 
practical feature, and make, as it were, 4 
mind-book of the business, This will tax your 
| power of application at first, but each dav the 
| task will grow easier, and in a few weeks you 
will find that you have not only formed for 
yourself a most useful record, but in the pro- 
cess strengthened your faculty of attention. 
| You must not go about this task as a mere 
| mutter of form or loosely. It is essential to 
success that you undertake it resolutely and 
| keep your mind toit. Donot use any pencil 
Or paper. Try to accomplish the feat by 
memory alone. 


ELvika.—In early times it was custom- 
| ary for sponsors at christenings to present 
their godchildren with spoons that were called 
apostle-spoons, because the figures of the 
twelve apostles were carved or chased upon 
the handles, Well-to-do persons gave the com- 
| plete set, those not so well off the four evan- 

gelists, while the poorer class usually offered 
but one, which however exhibited the figure 
| of theapostle or saint after whom the child 
was named. In Shakspere’s Henry VIII. the 
King says to Cranmer, ‘‘My lord of Canter- 
bury, I have a suit which you must not deny 
| me; thatis a fair young maid [the Princess 
| Elizabeth) that yet wants baptism—you must 
be godfather and answer for her.” His Grace 
responds, “The greatest monarch now «alive 
iway glory in such an honor; how may I de- 
serve {t that am a poor and humble subject © 
you?” Whereupon the King rejoins, “Come, 
come, my lord, you'd spare your spoons!” 
And in acomedy by Middleton one goss!p s4y§ 
to another, “What has he given her? What 1s 
it, gossip 7” And the answer is, “A fair high- 
standing cup and two great postle spoon s,on® 
of them gilt.” Even in the time of Dryden 
the practice of sponsors giving spoons 4 
christenings was not obsolete. At the present 
day apostle-spoons are occasionally to be met 
with in curiosity-shops. In mediwval pictures 
the apostles ure generally represented with 
special badges or accompaniments; St. Mat 








nd 


thew has a batchet, St. John a winged cup # 

& serpent flying out of it, St. Peter keys, os. 

Thomas a lance, 8t Simon a saw, 8t. Andrew ® 
St. James the Less a fuller’s p ts 

James the Greater a pilgrim's staff ad 

xourd-bottle, St. Jude a club, St. Matthias ® 


Philip a long staff the uJ per 


battle axe, 
i a 


St 


end of which is formed into a cross, St. Pau 
| sword, St. Bartholomew a knife. 





—<—— 
—————— 


LU NGINGS. 


BY Ww. W. L. 





Oh, for the song of summer sephyrs, 
Oh, for the breath of crimson roses; 
Oh, for the odor of blue-eyed violets, 
Oh, for the beauty that spring discloses. 


Oh, for the sound of streamlets’ laughter, 
Oh, for the meadows’ bloom of clover; 
Oh, for the sound of robins calling, 
And the white clouds sailing over. 


Ob, for a ramble down where the lily 
Danced in the summer sun like a fairy, 
W hen love read the old, old story 
From the sweet gray eyes of Mary. 


—_ 


Only a Smudge ! 





BY E. ¥. 





fP\HE darkness of awinter’s night was 
| falling fast around an old gabled 

house in the beautiful lake district. 
Already the jagged peaks of Langdale 
Pikes bad become indistinct, and soon 
they would vanish as completely as their 
prethren, while, except for the bitter wall 
of the wind and the creak and strain of 
swaying trees,no sounds broke the silence 
of the lonely bills. 

The old house possessed numberless 
queer tales concerned with its thick walls 
and winding passages, and for manya 
long year now had been haunted by the 
sins of the past—whose dreaded headless 
shapes were believed in, and shunned by 
most about. 

The present master was wellon in years, 
and, though still hale and hearty, in all 
probability would not live many more 
years, and then—who was there bat a slip 
ofa girl, his orphan grandchild, to inberit 
alike his wealth and lands and all the tra 
ditions of the family? 

Some said, but few believed them now, 
that the old man had no moral right to 
the place at all, for his father had been a 
younger son, whose elder brother, bot- 
headed, passionate, rash, had been disin- 
herited for marrying a penniless girl, and 
on the day they married, the father, in 
unbridled rage, had willed all his posses- 
sions to the younger son, who took after 
himin many ways—certainly in being 
careful of his money—and far from _ per- 
suading his father to alter his mind, had 
carefully fanned his wrath against the 
rightfal heir, of whom little was heard 
afterwards. 

That his young wife had diedin a few 
years, and that he had gone abroad, was 
the sum total of intelligence that reached 
the old gabled house, 

On the night young Mrs. Dane passed 
away, her old father-in law bad a awful 
dream, and after that he just sbrivelled 
up and died, and the unjust will placed, 
beyond the power of alterations, all the 
possessions in the hands of the younger 
son who, though at the time he had dili- 
gently scoffed and pooh-poohed his fath- 
er’s dream, yet lived tolearn ‘t was surely 
a message from the spirit land, 

7 * o * 


* * 


The library was a cozy room, one much 
used by old Mr. Dane and his grand- 
daughter, and now with a roaring fire and 
several lamps, with thick curtains closely 
drawn, they were chatting comfortably to 
gether. The old man seemed very rest- 
less, he could not sit still five minutes at 
a time, so that the answers to Olive’s 
questions was rather jerky, but so inter- 
esting were the subjects to her, that some- 
times she rose and joined bim in his tramp 
about the room. 

‘“‘What is that old rhyme you keep on 
muttering, grandfather, | never beard it 
before ?”’ 

‘Likely not, likely not, and I don’t 
know why it has gotso into my head to- 
night, I can’t keep it off my tongue—but 
there, child, there, it’s nothing to do with 
you, Pray God it may uever be any- 
thing,” he whispered to himseif. 

Seeing he would not tell her, Olive be- 
gan afresh: 

“When will you give me the key of the 
ghost’s passage? I wantto see her my- 
self, and you always said when 1 was 
grown up you’d let metry.”’ 

“Wan’t to see her, oh! Good Lord, 





good Lord! what willshe say next, and 
as for him being a her, why many say it is | 
& man, no two ever say the same, except | 
that they are always headless, poor crea 
tures,’’ 


Ob, grandfather, won't y 


Lory ? 
No, child, n feel very tired 
ght, talking of these old tales wouid ex 
iteand trouble me. I wish I had done 
what Carter asked me to do last time he 
Came—buttbere. it's vot too late now. | 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 
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Give me a sheet of paper, and callin Bar- ly at the altered name, altered how and Aa for the headless ghost, she said that 
| had appeared frow the night when Oliver 


ton and Mrs. Phipps.’ 

How the old man’s hands shook as he 
tried the nib of his quill pen against his 
thumb nail,andin what a scrawl were 
the few words penned written, then his 
signature was duly witnessed by the two 
old faithful servants, and, with « satis 
fled sigh, Robert Dane leant back in his 
chair. 

“There child, I can’t write more, dry it 
for me,”’ 

Before Olive could take it from his shak- 
ing bands, the sheet with the undried 
writing fell on the floor, and in haste she 
picked it up and passed the blotting paper 
quickly over it, and then by her grand- 
father’s direction locked it up in his desk. 

The servants had left the room, and 
when she turned from the side table where 
the desk always stood, she saw the old 
man had fallen asieep, and so deep was 
his slumber, that the dinner-gong failed 
to arouse him, and Barton in alarm came 
to see what was the matter. 

“Best let him have his sleep out, Miss 
Olive, my dear,’ said rosy-faced Mrs, 
Phipps. ‘Come you and have your din- 
ner while it’s bot. Master mayn’t wake 
for hours, and we’ll soon get some soup 
hot when he dves,’’ 

So Olive ate her dinner, chatting be- 
tween whiles to old Barton, and comment- 
ing on the storm that wasrising in angry 
clamor outside, 

Still the old man slumbered on, and 
when Olive again bent over him, she 
called out in horror, for his face was 
all drawr down on one side, and bis 
breathing was loud and hurried. With 
the coachman’s help, they carried him to 
his bed, and put strong mustard to his 
feet and neck, but nothing roused him, 
and long before a doctor could be pro- 
cured, still in the same deep stupor, as the 
clocks were striking eleven, the old man 
passed away. 

* * . * 

“Dear! dear! tothink he should go first, 
why I thought he’d outlive me by many 
a year.”’ 

Mr. Carter’s face was very lined and 
troubled, and he kept pacing up and down 
the library, the day after the funeral. 

‘Now, Olive, my dear, we must think 
of you, you can’t live here all alone, you 


know, | wonder what we'd better do. 
Did your grandfather tell you his 
wishes ?’’ 


“Oh, yes, godfather, often. Hesaidif I 
had Mrs, Phipps and Barton with me, I 
should come to no harm, and he hadn’ta 
relation in the world that he knew of to 
look after me, but you were better than a 
whole tribe of connections would be, Oh! 
and he signed a paper too, just before he 
fell asleep, have you seen it?” 

“Thank God! Many and manya time 
have I been at him to make it straight in 
black and white. What was on it?’’ 

‘*] Jeave all I die possessed of to Olive 
Dane,’ that was all, with bis signature, for 
I was close beside him, and he didn’t 
mind my seeing; be has told me again and 


again what | was to do about the property; | 


the old servants, whose leases on the 


farms could be renewed, and all sorts of | 


things.’’ 


The girl’s voice trembled, but quietly 


she opened the desk and banded the law- 


yer the sheet of note paper. 


In one moment his face had changed, 


the satisfied expression, #0 lately visible, | 


of surprise, 
line and 
over to 


died away in a great shock 
and disinay stood out in every 
wrinkle; with astart he walked 


the w nuow, and read and re-read the few | 


words of straggling inky writing. 

Olive’s gaze seemed fascinated by his 
face, her eyes grew large and troubled as 
she noted the knitted brows and puzzled 


frown with which he pored over the few | 


short words, What could be wrong with 
them ? she wondered. A silence fell on 


the room, broken only by the coals in the | 


fire dropping apart; then with @ long sigh 
the old man faced about 

“Who put this paper in the desk, Olive, 
and when ?”’ 

“] did, directly I had dried it as grand- 
father told me. Why, what is the mat- 
ter ?’’ 

‘“Waitasecond, child. Did you lock 
itup? Think a minute, didn’t you leave 
it on the table and forget it for awhile ?”’ 

‘“(jrandfather held itout to mew dry 
directly Barton had put bis name. I re- 


member distinctly, it feil on the floor 
from his band, and I rubbed the blotting 
paper over it, and locked the desk 
A 6, and woen ! ed yral 

her was as 

Now Ba 

‘é] Jeave all I dié posses @ 
Dane.’ 

Again a silence fell as both stared fixed- 


| when? Buta half stroxeto Olive's name, 
| and instead of a wealthy heiress she stood 
| a destitute girl. 

| ‘The one hope, the one chance for us is 
that there should be no Oliver Dane alive, 
and then perhaps if we can make it plain 
that you are the great great-grandohild of 
old Oliver Dane, we may set it all right, 
but it 19 a sad pity that it is, and I had 
urged him so to leave it all clear for you!"’ 

Mr. Carter ruffled up his hair in per- 
plexity, and tramped about the room. 

“Grandfather always wrote my name 
with a littiedash atthe end, but! know 
he only put Olive, not Oliver; what am I 
to do?” 

“Do! Why stay quietly bere, of course; 
we've got first to find an Oliver, pray Giod 
we never may. We'll take no steps for 
proving that bitof paper until we know 
one way or the other, and | don’t despair 
things ’1l be all right yet.’’ 

* * a7 * 

Far away, 150 milas from Natal, two or 
three white tents stood conspicuously out 
on the green Veldt; outside, round a fire, 
a group of Kaflirs squatted, enjoying their 
favorite snuff. For three days now they 
had been encamped here, whilst a fierce 
battle for life or death went on, unheeded 
by them, in one of the white tents, 

Now the fight was nearly over, the 
strength quite exbausted, and to the tired 
eyes of the watcher beside that dying man, 
the end seemed very near. 

“God bless you, Dane, for sli you’ve 
been to me,’’ had been the last conscious 
remark made by the poor swollen lips 
days ago, whilst still the little party were 
struggling bravely to reach Natal; then, 
as the disease made its rapid strides, it 
seemed cruel to move the poor fellow 
from his bed to the hastily improvised Lit- 
ter, and Oliver Dane had ordered a halt, 
and nursed his friend with untiring pe 
tience. 

A doctor by protession, he had knowp 
for days what the end of the struggie 
would be, but from the weight of his own 
head, and the pain in his limbs, feared 
greatly that he should succumb before his 
friend actually died. 

He never troubled himself to fancy 
what would happen then, or who would 
care for him, and indeed, for many hours 
now the effort to thin’ at all was beyond 
him, and he could but struggle still to 
fight off the stupefying drowsiness that 
was yet winning at the end. 

A week before, they had been passing 
through a native Kraal late in the day, 
when an awful storm came on, and the 
Kaffirs refused to proceed further that 
night. 

It was not until the mid-day halt next 
day, that Dane gathered trom the men’s 
gossip that sinall-pox was simply raging 
in the encampment of last night, and two 
days afterwards his friend and comrade 
sickened, and now lay dying. His eye- 
lids closed in spite of the resistance of his 
will, then opened with a jerk and shut 
again in deep, empowering slamber. 

Swiftly the daylight faded, the shadows 
of night fell around, and the stars of God 
in countless brilliance looked down in 
peaceful calm on the pitifal earth scene 
below, butoneot how many visible to 
their bright radiance! 





Olive found the old home very dreary in 
spite of all Mrs. Phipps’ endeavors, aud 


fretted sorely for her grandfather and his 


loving care, 


ever increasing fear upon her, that after 
all the home she valued #0 greatly, and 
the dear familiar objects all about, would 
know her s00n no more, 


The old woman told her 
tale of the past and, amongst other 
things, ofthe the vivid dream that had 
impressed her groatgreatgrandtather #o 
much, and of theold rhyme that had re 
mained in his mind a8 @ warning: 


The number three shal! always be 
Sign of dread and woe to thee 
Sorrows deep and shadows long 
Who shall break the magic song? 
Until in darknee6s comes a third 
Rightful heir by blood and word. 


Olive read for herself in church, how al- 
ways since that far past timethe number 
three had come in for tbe various deaths, 


and now there was yet another to be ad 


ded to the list, for her grandfather had 
himself died on the 5rd of Decetmnber, 154 
{ I S410 there had been many 

4 ar 4 w bear 

- 4 ~ vy Ww 4 er 
4 a4 ith or Silat 
1m} i 6 mo b,and when the year it 
self beld a5, then pothing ever went well 

for long. 





Dane had leit bis home for ever. In pas 
sionate anger at his father’s threata, he 
had rushed wildly to his room and packed 
in desperate baste, then his door slammed 
with a loud and startling bang that 
sounded all over the quiet house, and be- 
fore any one knew what had passed be- 
tween father and son, he had gone never 
to return again. 

That night, as the old man walked to his 
room, a beadiess figure, misty, indistinct, 
came siowly from the opposite end of the 
long, narrow passage,and then it was 
gone! 

The master obanged his room, but the 
story grew, and at last it was found ad- 
visable to close the wing and lock the 
door, and no one had been in that part 
now for years. 

Olive took in the old stories with eager 
interest, and resolved in her own mind 
that some time she would try for herself. 

Ove cold night In January, she sat and 
thought of recent events until she felt 
restiess and excited. The days of her 
happy childhood came vividly betore her, 
then the close companionship with her 
grandfather, and the sudden shock of his 
death, with all the sad details, 

Againand again fn fancy, she went 
over the writing of the paper, wondered if 
a loose hair or thread in the carpet could 
have altered the name, or if she had used 
a bitof worn-out blotting paper in her 
haste, That no one had tampered with it 
she felt certain, but who but herself knew 
where it had been placed ? 

Several tiines had Mr. Uarter questioned 
heron the subject, but the mystery re- 
mained unsolved. 

Of a sudden her desire to visit the ghost 
passage flashed into her mind, there was 
no time like the present—she would go at 
once, 

The house was very silent for it was 
late, long after eleven, in her musings she 
had quite forgotten the flight of time. 

Armed with a candle, matches, and the 
key which hung as usual on her grand- 
father’s bunch, she went upstairs, turned 
the key in the closed door, pushed it open 
with some diflicuity, and passed through, 
holding her candle high above her head. 
Dust was everywhere on floor and walis 
and hanging in long cobwebs from the 
vaulted ceiling above. 

The passage was very narrow and of 
great length, the air was heavy and op- 
pressive, and a damp, mnouldy smell made 
her feel sick and faint. 

Surely thatis a figure coming slowly 
along with a light shining round ber in 
the dsep gloom of the gallery; hesitating- 
ly and yet steadily nearer the figure ap- 
proaches, headless asshe had been warned 
80 Often the apparitions always were! A 
cold chill ran over her from bead to foot, 
and just as something went squash under 
her trembling steps, and she aimost 
screamed with fright, the heavy door 
swung to behind her, and the sudden 
draught extinguished her candle. 

With handa stiff from fright she struck 
or tried to strike a match, but her fingers 
either shook too much, or in ber flurry 
she tried the wrong side of the box and 
she could not light one, 

Instinctively she backed from the dread 
Presence that might by now be so near 
her, fearing in another minute a clammy 
hand might grasp her, or a weird sigh 
sound in her ears, stumbled against the 
door, which was a sawing one, and was safe 


| on the other side, her curiosity more then 


From room to room she roamed with an | 


| 


navy a& quaint | 


satisfied, and with not the shadow of a 
wish remaining ever to behold that miaty 
moving form again, come what might. 

In haste she turned the key and shaking 
in every limb she descended the stairs, 
with many a backward glance; quicker 
and quicker went her feet, urged by that 
nameless dread and not until she had 


shut the library door, and sunk into one 


of the deep old chairs, did her fluttering 
heart grow quiet, and ber mind begin to 
réason On what she had really seen, 

A misty, moving figure slowly coming 
towards her, iiluinined by an unearthly 
light that only lasted a few minutes. 

Oh ! coward, coward, why had she not 
waited calinly its approach ? 

” * * * 


k ebruary 12th. 


DKAR OLIVE, 

At last I can send you some news, but 
first let ine state, I have shown the paper 
tosome of the cleverest lawyers of the 
lay, and asked ther oa ‘ rea 

4 t® augt 7 a P 
‘A Was es a 

here aré therefore tw oOurses Open to 

ou, to contest the wil! g9 Into court 
yourselfard fight for the posseasion, or 
for you to resign all claim at once and for- 
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ever, and come and be another daughter 
to me. 

Moat probably you will gain your suit, 
though al: the long buried past would 
have to be dug out and the disinheriting 
business gone into—very unpleasant pub- 
Heity for a girl of nineteen. 

Then there is an Ollver Dane, the great- 
great-grandson of that hot-tempered old 
man who justiy or unjastiy deprived his 
eldest son of bis birthright. The Oliver is 
an orpbaen and a doctor, ssid to bea ciever 
man, and ia at present traveling for his 
health somewhere in South Africa. That 
branch of the family seem to have had 
hard times, but in spite of all, they bear a 
good name, and have always been re- 
+ pected. 

On hearing your decision I will write 
again; should you come to as, 1 muat let 
thia fellow know. 

Your affectionate godfather, 
W. CARTER, 


This wasthe letter that greeted Olive 
one fine morning as she satat her lonely 
breakfast, Over and over agein sbe read 
it, feeling as if tw leave the oid home 
would almost break her heart, and as if 
death iteelf would be preferable to giving 
up forever the place and things she #o 
dearly loved, 

It washer grandfather's intention she 
sbould joherit after bim. A stranger 
would bave bo interest in anything—what | 
cruel tate had come upon her? 

Ab! that was it—Fate—or should we not 
rather say ina higher, truer sense, the 
finger of God in his Almighty Providence | 
setting e cruel wrong right. 

In a minute, as the conviction flashed 
upon the girl that for her bo resiat and re- | 
bel was useless, sbe, a mere atom in the 
universe, clear as it bad appeared before 
that old, old man, bia vivia dream took | 
shape and form. 

A bright, weird light filled all that quiet | 
room of long ago,and close beside the | 
sleeping form a white roved figure #tood, | 
with warning gesture and impressive | 


power, aud the echo of the quaint old dog- | 
gerel, she now knew by beart, floated all 
around: 


Hign of dread and woe to thee, 
Sorrows deep and shadows loug 
Who shall b.eak the magic song ? 
Until in darkness comes @ third, 


The number three shall always be | 
| 
Hightful heir by blood and word, | 


_ sound asleep when the train stopped, were 


February 18th. 
DKaAR CHILD, 


Your decision ts aright one, I be | 


Neve, about the property, but I am = sorry 
you are #0 deterinined to be independent; 
however, young people alll go their own 
way, nowadays, and it happens oddly 
enough I know of a really nice old lady 
who wants a traveling companion —liberal 
termesand light duties—and | have ar- 
ranged for you to have an interview with 
her next week, 80 please come here on 
Monday. | bave advertised at once for 
Oliver Dane, for no one knows quite where 
he may be; Mra. Poippsand Barton must 
take charge of the house until we know 
the new owner's wishes. lam writing 
them full instructions, All join me in 
love. 
Your affectionate godfather, 
W. CARTER, 
* 4 . 7 o * 


***Dane’—did you say ‘Oliver Dane’ was 
mivertised for?—pardon my interrupting 
you, but (he name caught my ear.”’ 

“Don’t mention it—we were but saylug 
what a time this notice had been inserted 
for. Week alter week, and month alter 
month,’’ 

“Allow me," and the tall man who had 
risen #© quickly from the comfortable 
chair in the club room, read the sentence 
for bimeetf. 


“Will Oliver Dane send bis preseyt ad 
dress to W. Carter, Middle Tempie, at 
once. Important news." 


“A friend of yours?" hazsarded one of 
the trio beside him. 

‘Ay, about the best fellow 1 know, poor 
ebap, I'll go and see Mr. Carter at once. 
(iood evening, gentiemen.”’ 

e * o * ” wo 

“You say you found bim quite uncon 
solous beside his dead friend, and that it 
was touch and go be pulled through him- 
melfy’’ 

*Yos, | shall never forget that evening, 


It weasthe mseddest thing 1 ever saw l 
oarnt afterwards that it was only by the 
Kreatest self denial Daue was able to pay 
. he fees of his profession, and then bis 
mother, Whom he alimmost idolised, feil in 
© a lingering lilnees that oniy ended wiih 
death. Then the long strain on an over- 


| gers, ani the conviction of something 


| gazing dreamily out of the window, appar- 


| sible out of the window ages ago, when 


| face—- plain —- well, any face with such 


| rule, Mrs. Chirp took a good while ascend- 
| ing or descending from a compartinent, 


| passengers did not offer to assist them in 
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taxed frame would nolonger be ignored, 
and he was ordered complete change of 
acene and rest. His friend, young Allen, 
a wealthy man, bad a fancy for big game, 
and they had been quitea year traveling 
about when I cameacroas them in their 
wad plight. 

“When Ollver pulled round a bit, we 
had a lot of chat, and one night he told 
me that long ago his ancestors had been 
wealthy people, but his great-great-grand- 
father had married against his father's 
will, and been disinherited. That the dis- 
liked daughter-in-law only lived a few 
years and then died, but that waking sud- 
denly on the night she passed away, after 
some bourse sleep, she told her husband 
that in her dream she had visited his old 
home, and delivered a message to his 
father; she could not remember all the 
lines, but one waa to the effect that in 
darkness an heir should come, and the 
wrong be righted.’’ 

‘Mtrange, strange how things come 
about in the little lives of men, against the 
Almighty’s will. I thank you very much 
for your help, Mr. Austen, we are on the 


| right track now.”’ 
| cousins’ marriagé, and no news has reach- 


The crowded through train was rushing 
on, Brueseis was left leagues bebind, | 
Basie was the next important stop, when | 
all ofa sudden the brakes were sharply 
applied, stopping the train with a jolt and 
« jar feitseverely by many of the passen- 


aniies grew apace, 

Olive Dane sat quiet In ber corner, wait 
ing for the next move, and wondered 
again as she had done over and over in the 
last few hours why ber opposite neighbor 
sat so motionless, with his large eyes 


ently lostin a world of the past. 
Most men would have had their heads 
and as much of their bodies also as pos- 


first the brakes are applied, but not even 
an air of curiosity appeared on his plain 


awolien features would look plain, but 
there had been a time when noone would 
have used that word to describe her fellow 
paseen ger. 

A guard flung wide the door, and order- 
6d therm all to alight at once, then hurried 
on to another carriage. 

Olive and her old lady, who had been 


out of the carriage in no time, though asa 


A feeling of anger and contempt filled the 
girl's mind asshe noticed their fellow- 


any way, and it was an awkward stepto | 
the level of the ground. 

*Kear,’’ muttered O.ive under her 
breath, as she saw her vis-a vis stand up 
and begin feeling fer something in the 
rack; then in the confusion around she 
forgot him for a bit. 

The bearings of one of the wheels had 
Kot over-heated, and the carriage caught 
fire, which bad spread with awful rapidity; 
several carriages were already alight, the 
one they had ijeft being quite the worst, 
for dense smoke was coming up between 
the boards of the floor, and bright little 
flames were shooting out in all directions, 

“All out, of course,” one Englishinan 
rc tiarked to another, “and none too soon 
either,”’ } 





A dreadiul doubt flashed over Olive's | 
mind, In haste, she turned, and pushed 
her way to the door of their compartment; | 
a dark figure standing as she bad left him, 
quickened her fears, 

“Make haste, sir,’’ she called; ‘don’t 
yon see the flames? What madness to 
linger!’ 

‘Tam blind, and [ can’t find the door— 
I but ‘ried to find asmall bag of impor- 
tance and then could discover no opening, 
perhaps the smoke bewildered me.”’ 

“For God's sake, give me your hand, 
and burry! All the people are busy try- 
ing to prevent the fire spreading and 
emptying the luggage vans. Now then, 








you will be on the ground,” 

The smoke was stifiing, and it seemed 
hours toOlive before she got her helpless 
obarge vafe outof reach of the flames, 
which darted eagerly after him, as if hun- 
ary for their prey. 

‘i cannot thank you—to whom do I owe 
iny life? I must seem very stupid to you, 
but I bave not been blind long enough to 
be independent.”’ 


“My name is Olive Dane 
“Dane! why that is queer—mine is Ol! 
ver Dane. It was my motber’s likeness | 
tried to rave. Well, most things go from 
me; | seem tohave been born under «un 
| unlucky s‘ar.’’ 
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“Found at last!” exclaimed Olive. 











“Mr. | pation more suited to the intensely hot 


Carter will be glad; why, we are cousins!” weather than tramping over miles of dusty 


The sunset splendor of asummer’s san 
was gilding Langdale Pikes with « lovely 
light, so beautiful that two pedestrians 
stood still in their steady tramp to watch 
the golden glory fade. 

“Yoa,” continued the elder man, point 
ing to an old, old house, ‘I little thought 
to see such good come out of apparent 
evil, when my old friend died so suddenly; 
it seemed snch a mess al! round.” 

‘Weil, you found Dane all I told you, 
avd more, didn’t you ?” 

“He is a good fellow; and a happier 
couple you'd go far to find, a power for 
good all about. When you think how at 
one time trouble afier trouble fell upon 
him—mother, health, friend, sight, pro- 
fession, all taken from bim, that be should 
bave come out of itall so pertec'ly happy 


and contented, speaks well for the sterling 


worth of theman. And Olive bas had her 
trials, too, pour child; but there! I get 
prosy. Did you ever hear the end of the 
ghost !"’ 

“No, I left England again after the 


ed me since,”’ 

“Well, you know all about the train be- 
ing on fire, but perhaps you never heard 
that Olive wouldn’t tell Oliver of his new 


| possessions; said she wanted to know bim 


better; and I wes the proper person. 
W hen I arrived on the scene, the two were 
great friends, and he refused absolutely to 


| usurp Olive’s rights, for he said her grand- 


father had intended her to have the place, 
and #0 she should. 

“There is no saying howthe matter 
would have been settled if, in turning over 
some old papers, | had not come upon the 
will of the first Oliver Dane, who built the 
house, etc., and I found there it was left 
absolutely and forever, to heirs male; 
daugbters could not inherit. A_ portion, 
and an ample one, was to be their dower. 
This settied the affair once and f rall, but 
then | got a hint from Mrs, Chirp to bide a 
bit, and hold my tongue, and soon after 
caine Dane's letter to m6, saying both were 
going totake possession. The first night 
they came down here they went together 
to the Ghost’s passage, and, rendered 
brave by her husband’s presence, Olive 
ventured along the narrow vaulted corri- 
dor. 

“Two misty figures came to greet them, 
but as they went further down the pas- 
sage, the ghosts suddenly disappearad, 
and when they reached the poor son’s 
room, right atthe end, the mystery was 
plain, and very simple. 

‘An old convex glass hung loosely from 
the wall above the door, with a three-cor- 
nered piece cracked and gone right down 
the middle, and the ghostsof the wing 
were the reflections only of those who 
visited the gallery; the violent slam of the 
disinherited son's door had not only bro- 
ken the glass, but shaken it roughly from 
its proper place, and freed it from the 
thick curtain of dust that for ages past 
had covered it over in its exalted perch. 
The floor was a moving mass of black 
beetles. 

“And 80 the ghost was laid, the old dog- 
gerel played out, and all is well. 

‘Dane not only came in darkness, but is 
the third to inherit since his grand-fath- 
er’s time, and though Olive dislikes the 


| namnber ‘3’ in any form, no harm has hap- 


pened since to keep up the old supersti 
tion,”’ 


o*—~ie 
=——-o 


In Sunny June. 


BY J. L. B. 








ing. All around him lay the sunlit 


| IONEL FORBES sat in the arbor smok- 
d 


| road, he decided to remain in this restful 
haven for a few days, and enjoy its beauty 
and repose. Besides this, he suddenly re. 
membered thatan old chum of his had 
recently obtained a curacy at Peaktown, a 
mile away, and on the afternoon of his 
arrival he decided to look him up. 

Geoff Barry was naturally delighted to 
see his old friend. In this little out-of-the- 
way spot (which was ten miles off the 
railway route) one was almost entirely 
cut off from all commanication with the 
outer world, and the advent of a stranger, 
particularly if be came from London, was 
hailed with great joy. But when the 
stranger happened to be an old college 
associate with wnom one could talk over 
the days which they had spent together at 
King’s, and the present doings of men of 
the particular ‘‘set’’ to which they had be- 
longed, the joy was greatly enhanced, and 
the young clergyman's only regret was 
that a room could not be found for Lionel 
Forbes in the house where he was lodg- 
ing. 

‘Bat I'll tell you where you can stay,’’ 
he said, as the two men walked down to 
the garden gate, ‘“‘and that’s the Dale Cot- 
tage, halfa mile from here. You must 
have passed it as you came up from Peak 
Vale; an idylic little place, with thatcned 
roof, and rose covered ; porch, and a lawn 
in front with a cedar in the centre.”’ 

His triend remembered seeing it. 

“But it doesn’t look like a place where 
one could get rooms,”’ he demurred. 

‘“] daresay not; Mra. Leslie, the land- 
lady, isa very refined woman of gentie 
birth, and she keeps the place very dainty. 
Asa matter of fact, she is the widow ofa 
great speculator, who made a fortune, and 
lived in fine style at one time, but came to 
smash after a bit, as so many of them do, 
and died of heart disease just at the right 
moment, leaving bis wife and daughter to 
face the angry creditors. After things were 
settled they came down here, and the 
mother ekes out her scanty income by 
taking in summer lodgers, while Miss 
Leslie teaches Lord Featherstone’s twin 
girls. In the winter she goes upto the 
Hall, but during the warm weather they 
come down to the cottage. You’ll find her 
a most charming girl,’”’ added Goeff, ool- 
oring slightly. 

So Lionel thanked his friend, aud re- 
traced his steps until he reached the 
idylic little place with the rose colored 
porch. There he paused, and, after satis- 
fying himself that this was Dale Cottage, 
walked up to the front door (which stood 
invitingly open) and rank the bell. Scarce- 
ly a moment had elapsed before a small 
hand maid, her red cheeks shining and her 
smooth hair adorned wiih a cap, appeared 
at the open glass door leading to the back 
garden, and asked him to step within. 
Lionel obeyed, though he glanced with 
s0meé compunction at the marks of white 
dust which his boots lefton the smooth 
red tiles. In another minute he was buw- 
ing toa middle-aged lady, with a gentie, 
composed face, who quietly asked him if 
he wanted rooms, 

Yes,” said Lionel, smiling frankly, 
“Mr, Barry, my friend, :ecommended me 
to come here,”’ 

Mrs, Lesliesmiled. “Ah! then will you 
come this way, please ?’’ she said, leading 
the way upstairs. 

The rooms which were to be let were 
very small, but tastefally furnished, and 
odorous with flowers. From each window 
was to be obtained a view of the road, with 
the picturesque stream bordering it, and 
the tors rising up, grey and jagged above. 
Lionel decided that he was in luck’s way, 
and when he had had his tea, which the 
little maid spread out on around table 





garden, bounded by a low fence, be- | 


yond which swept the curve of the white 
road, which ran under the shadow of a 
towering tor. It was a hot afternoon, and 


| gave for the incessant buzz-z z of the drow- 


sy bees, and the soothing murmur ofa | 
three short steps, and one long one, and | 


pleasant little stream that purled along on 


pushed close to the open casement, he told 


_ himself that he should be quite content to 


spend the rest of his daysin this lovely 
spot. 

The sun was beginning to sink slowly in 
the west, when Lionel, having decided to 


| 0 for a stroll, walked out into the sweetly 


the other side of the dale, there wat nota | 


cottage, @ven, seemed to be asleep, and the 
breeze had not sufticient Strength to tlutter 
the muslin curtains at its quaint, open 
windows, 

Lionel puffed lazily at hisold briarwood 
pipe, and went back dreamily in thought 
to the day of his arrival at Park Vale. 


He had co ne to Derbysat ire ostensibly 
on a Walking tour but arrivin ‘Dp 
. < ng at Park 
“— witaoid 6 real name of this de. 
| ‘f ; ‘ 

ightful little village because I want it to 
remain uninfested by tourists—and dis 


covered thata trout sir@éam ran through 


| it, and reflected that angling was an oson. | 


| sound to be heard. The little picturesque | 


smelling garden, As he neared the gate 
he saw that a girl was standing there who, 
perceiving him, drew back gracefally to 
let him pass, 

She was rather small and slender—in- 
deed, in her simple pink frock, with the 
carelessly tied black ribbon round her 
waist, she looked almost a child, until she 
turned her head, and discovered a sweet, 
thoughtful face, upon which trouble had 
already set its mark in an expression of 
unusual gravity for one so young. Her 
soft, brown hair lay in pretty curls on her 
forehead, and Lionel, who was a particu- 
larly observant man, noticed that on the 
third finger of her left hand, which rest’ d 
upon the gate, she woreasimple engage- 
ment ring. 








——— 


He raised his cap, 

“JT am the new lodger,”’ be said, ‘“‘and I 
think you are Mias Leslie.” 

The girl smiled—a charming, spontane-. 
ous smile. 

“Yes,” she said simply. Then added: 
“I hope you like your rooms?” 

{| could not help doing that, they are 
so pretty,” Lionel said with enthusiasm. 
«Indeed, everything is pretty about bere.’’ 

He gianced round at the landscape, but 
his eyes came back to her face. 

“Yos,”’ said Miss Leslie, “and this Is 
such a beautiful country. I never thought, 
before I came here, that any part of Eng- 
land could be so lovely.”’ 

“You bave not traveled much, I sup- 

?”’ 

“Not very much in England. Are you 
going to stay here? You will have good 
fishing.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered. “I am looking 
forward to that. The trout seem very 
pientiful.’”’ 

She made no answer, and as there se3m- 
ed to be no excuse for saying anything 
more, the ‘‘new lodger’’ remarked that he 
was going fora little stroll, raised his cap 
again, and wished her good evening. 

And he felt that the giri’s eyes followed 
him down the road, while the remem- 
brance of her face certainly accompanied 
him all the way. 

* oe 

Lionel Forbes sat, as has been said, in 
the arbor, his thoughts going back to the 
day of his arrivalin Peak Vale. Then he 
had only intended his stay to bs of about 
a week’s duration—it had extended to four. 
He told himself irritably that he ought to 
be going; his mother was beginning to ask 
the reasons for his prolonged stay in such 
aretired little village, and himself felt 
that it was not very wise to remain any 
longer under the roof that sheltered Mary 
Leslie. 

At first be had seen very little of his 
landlady’s daughter, for Mary was too 
proud to force her company upon her 
mother’s lodgers. Aithough not ignorant 
of the tact that she was pretty, she was 
not vain encugh to think that everybody 
wanted to know her for that reason. Per- 
haps, too, the troubles which she and Mrs, 
Leslie had gone through had he!ped to 
make her reserved, and beside all this, 
what with her teaching and other mani- 
fold duties, she had not much time to 
spare for cultivating intimacies with peo- 
ple whom, when 0o.ce they had left Dale 
Cottage, she was not likely to meet again. 

But somehow Lionel Forbes managed, 
after a while, to get on very friendly terms 
with her. For one thing, they speedily 
discovered that they bad many likings in 
common, also that they had visited the 
same places on the continent, alse that 
they had a mutual friend in a dear old 
lady whose wit and benevolence had made 
her very popular in London society. And 





+ * . * 


then, too, Mary was exceedingly tond of | 


hunting in all sorts of inaccessible corners 
of glens and tors for ferns, and as Lionel 
suddenly discovered that he had, like 
wise, a mania for the same thing, it be- 
came necessary for Miss Leslie to accom- 
pany him on several walks, thatshe might 
be able to show hin. the places where the 
best specimens were to be found. 

And now Lionel Forbes told himself 
that it had all been a mistake, for do what 
he would he could not feel happy in the 
possession of Miss Leslie’s friendship alone; 


he was obliged to confess that he wanted | 
‘there, was about to withdraw, when he 


nothing less than her love. And that, of 
course, was impossible, for was not she 


irretrievably bound to another? Barry | 


had told him that—poor Barry, who was 
nearly as bad hit as himself—and the ring 
on her left hand proved beyond a doubt 
that it was true, 

Lionel roused himself from his loung- 
ing position and knocked the a*hes out of 
his pipe. He was preparing to leave the 
arbor, when he caught sight of Mary 
emerging from the porch, with her pupils 
on either side of her. 

They came down the path, their arms 
linked lovingly together, and at the gate, 
which was near the arbor, they all paused. 
The guverness cart from the Hall could be 
heard bowling down the road. 

‘‘Now good bye, children,’’ he heard her 
say; ‘don’t forget to learn your lessons, 
and, remember the picnic!” 

“Do you suppose we would forget that, 
you dear old thing?’ with which very Ir- 
reverent words the oldest girl flung ber 
arms round her teacher’s neck, and kissed 


her effusively 


Y ] are ind ery ery | 
acded with refreshing ca 
“Muriel, you silly child!’ said Mary, 


shaking the little girl laughingly, while 
the color deepened in her cheeks at the 


outrageous compliment, which, because so ! 
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evidently unpremeditated, was so sweet | 


to hear. 

“Now you've kissed her four times!” 
said Mauriel’s sister with an injured air. 

“Well, dear, I’ll kiss you six to make 
up for it!’ anc Mary released herself from 
one pair of clinging arms to be instantly 
6n veloped in another. 

At this moment the governess cart drew 
up at the gate, and the children jumped 
inside, and away they went down the 
vale, their bright bair glistening in the 
sunshine, while Mary watched them till 
they rounded a bend in the road, and were 
lost to view. Then she turned to go into 
the house again, vainly trying to smooth 
her ruffed hair as she went. 

“Don’t go in yet!’ said Lionel, follow- 
ing her through the little conservatory. 

“Ob! she cried, “I didn’t see you! | 
was talking to Muriel and Vera.” 

* You spoil those children!” hesaid with 
mock severity. 

“Ob, no; you couldn’t spoil them; they 
are too good. But they are very fond of 
me.,’’ 

‘Everybody is.”’ 

Her eyes dropped. Then shw said, langh- 
ing: 

“How well you seem to know! By the 
way, Mr. Forbes, will you go picknicking 
with us one day next week ?’’ 

‘Next week ?” he repeated slowly. 
shall not be here then.”’ 

Mary caught her breath, but she ans- 
wered steadily, “Are you, then, going 
away?’ 

“*T must,” he said; “at least, I have come 
tothe conclusion that I have been idle 
long enough. I feel ashamed of myself 
when | semember how busy you always 
are.” 

“Bat it is different for me.”’ 

“Yes, so far different that you ought not 
to work at all.”’ 

“But is not everyohe happier when they 
have something to do?” 

“T suppose so; yet what will you say 
if 1 tell you that I never did a stroke of 
work in my life? I was born with what 
people call a ‘silver spoon’ in my mouth, 
and p'enty of money tospend.”’ 

‘“‘But you are taking a holiday now; after 
it is over, you will work. Mr. Barry says 
that you write sometimes,’’ 

‘Ah, Mary,’”’ said he, taking both her 
bands, “and why should I write any 
more? Who cares whether I succeed or 
not?” 

“There is your mother,’’ said the girl, 
softly. “And I—I,as your friend, could 
not Sut be glad if you achieved any fame.” 

“If only—it’’—began Lionel, and then 
stopped abruptly and walked away. 

And Mary, standing where he had left 
her, stood, with bent head, moving the 
little ring up and down her white &nger. 

“Ah, Dick,’’ she murmured to herself, 
‘*] am afraid I don’t care for you as I fan- 
cied I did when I was a silly girl of seven 
teen. Ob, if you could only come back, 
perhaps your presence might make me 
braver. Though whatever comes, and 
however hard it may be, I will keep my 
faith with you.”’ 

. * 

Three days later, Lionel, coming down 


* * * * 


the stairsof Dale Cottage, set down his | 
portmantua in the hall and knocked at the | 


school room door. There was not a sound 
to be heard. It was Saturday, and the 
children had a holiday. 

Receiving no reply, he gently opened 
the door, and at first perceiving nobody 


caught sight of Mary crouched on the win- 
dow seat, her frame shaking with soba. 
For one wild, happy moment he thought, 


‘she is crying because I am going away,” | 


then his eyes fell on a thin envelope bear- 
ing foreign stamps, which had fallen to 
the ground, and he instantly surmised 


that she must have had news of her lover. | 
While he was wondering whether he | 


should go or stay, Mary lifted her face 
from her hands, and rose with a startled 


exclamation. As #be did 80, @ ring rolled 


| from her lap to the floor. 


Lionel closed the door and went for- 


ward. 
“Forgive me,’’ he said, taking Ler hanaa, 


“| did not mean to intrude, but | am go- 
ing away, and—ah ! Il can't bear to see 
you crying; wont you let me try © com- 
fort you? Am I not your friend ?’’ 

The girl drew herself up and checked 


her tears. 
J] am crying more from gladness than 
anything else. I have been released from 
a promise W ® vel 
. me 
marry M 
boldly. 


She colored vividiy. 


“Jt is that,” she said shyly. “Dick—Mr. 
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Henderson—is going to marry someone 
elise. Dear old Dick! As he says, we were 
neither of us old enough to know our own 
minds three years ago, and he mistook 
the affection of a brotber and sister for that 
of—tor another kind,’ finished ap Mary. 
“Now he has met the right girl, an Ameri 
can, and——”’ 

“And at last I havea right to tell you 
how much | love you. Mary, tell me, is 
it only as a friend that you care for me?”’ 

She turned her eyes away with a trou 
bled look, but she did not bid bim go. 
And he, turning her sweet, tearful face to 
hia, read all that he wished to know in her 


happy smile, 
T 

as well as something humorous, in 

the blind persistency of persons who, 
having conceived some desperately ori 
ginal notion, make it a grand dream which 
they strive all the reat of their lives to 
realize. 

One might suppose there were plenty of 
recognizad grooves in which ambition 
could run nowadays; yet, from time to 
time, there crop up the inevitable persons 
who, sane and practical enough In other 
respecta, gO on hugging to themselves a 
more or less crazy ambition which, it 
seerns Obvious from the outset, can never 
be attained. 

The startling persistency of the man 


DREAM. 


A DREAMER’S 








HERE is something decidedly pathetic, 


to reverse natural 
run uphill voluntarily, is ao well known 
as to need no eomment. There are per- 
sons wbose ambitions take even a more 


mote a prospect of realisation. 

Very odd was the ambition of a Surrey 
gentleman, whom the writer knew 
slightly some years back. He was 
rapidly acquiring a fortune tn horticul. 
ture, when the idea seized him to pro- 


flower in Dumaw’ ro:nance, should be per 
fectly black in hue. Sach a hold it lald 
upon him that he soon lived with no other 
purpose than to make 6laborate chemical 
and graftirg experimenta. 


vein Gt distinct Insanity in the consuming 
aubition of a person who spent the greater 
port of his life in trying to find his 
“double,”’ i. 6 @ man who should be the 
exact physical counterpart of himself. 


and that he shou!d succeed tn finding him 
sooner or later, bad taken firm root tn 
his brain. To come face to face with that 
double before he died w s the dream of 
his days, and one that, so far as the writer 
has heard, he never relinquished, 

Keppler, the clever phytician of Ham 
burg, was certainly aman of intellectual 
Kilts and brilliant social prospects; but he 
possessed one dréam in life only, and 
that of the oddest description. Not the 
least curious point about 1 is, and about 
similar cases of eccentric ambition, is 
that, even bad he realigsd it, he stood to 
gain nothing personally. 

His craze look asOmewhal ghastly form. 
He believed that It was possible to arrest 
death at what seemed the last moment of 
life, and to hold it at bay foran indefinite 
period, so that the bodily functions should 
have time lo recuperate, His mwetnod was 
to hy pnotise (whenever practicable) a pa 
tient who should be on the point of x pir- 
ing, and, removing the inflience afwr a 
Kiven period, lo s66 Lhe resuit. Complete 
inliure after (allure met bim, but he per 
sisted in bis 6fforts, lo the detriment of 
his professional pursuits, until death sud 
denly overtook the man who had schemed 
for years lo resist itin others, Decidedly 
Original was the aspiration of # woman, 
who, baving #660 the inside of a bupndied 
and = sixly-three B6paralo jail Colla, 
gravely confided to # prison warden on 
tne last Ccocasion that she should go on 
until she bad broken ail records in this 
Tres pect 

tut perhaps a8 6xiraordinary a distor- 
tion in tue Way Of atubidion as any known, 
Was that shown by «furrier of Northaup 
lonshire 60116 Uline back. 

Darwin's theory of development had 
fascinated him. What be hungered to 
know was, notif the theory was correct, 
but simply how long it would occupy tor 
4 bumiéu being 10 primitive conditions, to 
deteriorate lo the ievel of the ape. To as 
certain this bY Personal test became hin 
abeorbing Gresain, and in the end ne con- 
Cucleu &@ Wild BChLeIe, 

Kiuding the vigiiauce of bis friends, Lo 
Worked # passage Ws traz.l, and there in 





tné Virgin forests, for some wreks lived, 
toallinvents and purposes, «a life in com- 
mon Wilh the a@)[6- firing +t length, he 
returned howe, bul the crazy anmioition 
War LOO slLFrOng, 210 Lo repealed his lreuk 
oO” 2 alte An “4 vet 
— ee 
| 
: n " x " n 
bat hoats Obtains borax and is 100) por 
cent. pure, It is worthy @ trial, Every 
lady who tries it continues its use, Ked 
| wrapper. 





who wasted his days and brains in trying | 
laws end make water | 


fantastic shape than this, and with aa re. | 


duce a carnation that, like the 1 1 
; ey rip gourd f | goods that wan gathered. 


eventually in squandering all his money, | 
but be never produced a black carnation, | 
It is difficult to believe there wis not a | 


At Home and Abroad. 





The consumption of tobacco in its vart- 
ous forms shows a steaty increase. Last 
month, according to Government reports, 
there were manufactured in this country 
365 762 667 cigara, 305,150 360 cigarettes, 
22 067.443 pounds of tobacco and more 
than a million pounds of souff. This was 
an increase over the production during 
the same period leat year of nearly two 
million cigars, baif s million cigarettes, 
and one and a haif million pounds of to- 
bacco, 


Two fine horses belonging to a rancher 
of Mason Valley, Nev., were killed fn an 
odd way recently. The owner was lead- 
ing them to water, and for convenience 
had tled the two halters together. The 
horses shied at something, broke away 
from the man, and started off ata wild 
gallop. After racing afew handred yards 
they ran one cn either side of a cotton- 
wood tree, the halter struck the trunk, 
and the horses were brought up so sud- 
denly that both their necks were broken. 


It is only natural that the North Pole 
should received attention at the hands of 
the world’s geographers who are to meet 
In convention in London on the 26:bh in- 
stant. It invariably gets more attention 
than any other part of the earth’s sarface. 
The geographers, however, propose to 
avoid any imputation of partiality in the 
Pole business by advocating another ex- 
pedition to the South Pole, or as near to it 
as it nay be poasibie to get. This will ooer- 


| tainly bes relief; for the North Pole has 


| 
| 
| 


He succeeded | 


The notion that such # person existed, | 


| Government 
hou-es 


already received more notice than it is 
worth, and this at the expense of ita foggy 
southern sister, which latter bas for many 
years been sadly neglected. 


A Kargor, Me., pastor, ata fair, invited 
all the people of the parish to contribute 
something for a mammoth “grab-bag,’’ 
and it was a most varied collection of 
On the second 
evening of the fair a respectable citizen, 
imbued with the spirit of doing good in 
the church, paid the fee and grabbed. A 
crowd collected about bim, all anxious to 
see what he had drawn, and his surprise 
nay be easily imagined when he found he 
had a note with the following inscription : 
“(iood for one grave, dug any time during 
the ensuing year. Jobn Spader.”” The 
Village grave digger bad put in his gift 
with the reat, and the respectable citizen 
had chanced upon an unusual bargain. 


The Departinent of State bas been cflici 
ally advised of a rise in the prive of drinks 
in the Mosquito country, the Nicaraguan 
having ostablished ware 


of its own for the sale of nativo 
| *pirits, The next announcement iromtais 
Quarter of the globe may contein news 


of # popular uprising and the threatened 
overthrow of the powers that be, South 


| Carolina bes parrowly escaped an insur- 


rection over the State dispensary business, 
and the more testy Nicaraguan temper can- 


| not reasonably be expected to submit ia 
| paience to the same fantastic business, 


Short of civil war, the only possible way 
in which the oppressed Mosquitoes can re- 
coup themselves wili be to add « finger or 
two to the size of their drinks 


tor. Theodore B. Timby, who at the age 
of lvinv nted the revolving turret, first 
used the Monitor, lives in Chicago, 
and, ii spite of bis seventy-three yoars, is 
Lale aod hearty. He was born on a farm 
at Dover, Dutchess county, New York, on 
April 5 On his father’s side be is of 
French origin, the ancestral name being 
originally Timbra, His mother came trom 
New Engiand. The idea of the revolving 
turret was suggested to him one day when 
be was passing Castico Williams, on Gov- 
ernor’s Imiaod. He asked Limself why it 
wouldn't be possible to put auch @ struc- 
turé on # pivot so that it could point its 
guns in 6very direction, He at once uiade 
a model of his ides, and the result was the 
famous révolving turret. He has also in- 
vented many other useful devices, among 
them the American turbine wheel. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THE SUBSTITUTE. 
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T may not be very pleasant to have the 

| measion; but when one sees quite well 

again itis pleasant to hear the doctor 
nay with aemile, ‘I think « little change 
of alr is all we want now,’ and instead of 
going back to the school room, one’s les- 
sons are pul away and one’s box is packed, | 
and off one goes to spend a month at Sil- 
verdale Farin. 

Poppie Penn thought it pleasant even 
before she started on her journey; and she 
thought so more than ever by the time her 
holiday w s over. For if she had never 
gone to Silverdale, she would never have | 
seon Jane Anne; and if she had never seen 
Jane Anne, she would never have learned 
all the curious things that flowers do, and 
what the birds say, and how the chickens 
are fod, and « lot of other things. 

The first time Poppie saw Jane Anne 
was the morning afte: her Journey, when | 
she was standing by the window in wer | 
nightgown watching the fowls in the yard | 
below. As @he stood there laughing at the 
old bens quarre\ing, there came into the 
yard an odd looking girl with very thin 
legs and very large feet, and a face like 
thatof Poppie’s penny Dutch doll; she 
was dressed ina biue striped frock, and 
wore a curious white cap on her head; and 
ashe scattered grain to the fowls for their 
breakfast. Then a voice called—Jane 
Anne!" 

“Comin', ma'am,” replied the girl; and 
then she disappeared. 

“Whata funny looking girl!’ thought 
Popple. 

When Poppie was dressed, and waa run- 
ring downaetairs, she saw the girl again, 
carrying a bucket of water into the hall. 

“Thin ie Jane Anne," ssid Mra. Blos- 
som, the farmer's wife; and Jane Anne 
amiled shyly and curtseyed. Then she 
kneeled down and began to acrub the 
floor, 

After that, Poppie grew toknow Jane. 
Anne very well indeed, and they became 
great friends; she liked her even better 
than she liked Lucy Blossom, although 
Lucy waa #0 pretty; but then Lucy was 
more grown up, and had not so much time 
to talk to little giria. 

Jane Anne was one of the orphans at the 
Orphanage in the village, and she came to 
Nilverdale to werk every morning. A lot 
of work she used to do, too, Mra. Bloa- 
som often said she did not know what she 
should do without her; and when more 
lodgers came and the house was full, she 
was as busy es a bee, 

But she was never too busy to talk to 
Poppie, and tell ber wonderful things | 
Nhe told berthat the little pimpernel is | 
the poor man’s clock, because it shuts its 
flower when thesun ie gone; that Inside 
blue periwinkles one oan find little paint- 
ere’ brushes; that when t'e pea hens call 
so noisily they aresaying “Come back ! 
come back !" 

She showed ber how to make dalsy 
chains and rush whips; which things were | 
all new to the little town girl. And Pop- 
ple followed Jane Anne about everywhere, 
and watched her atall her work—at the 
feeding of the chickens, the washing of 
the dairy with milk to makethe stone 
slabs such a beautiful dark color, the 
scrubbing of the hall every day to keep 
the boards white as wood could be, the 
picking of the fruit, the shelling of the 
peas, and many, many things besides. 
And Poppie was bappy as the day was 
long. 

One morning when Jane Anne reached 
the farm she was very much excited, and 
she told them all that there was to bea 
treat at the Orphanage next day; all the 
orpbans were to be driven off in large 
wagons to the sea shore, where they were 
to spend a long, bappy day. 

“And are you going as well?’’ asked 
Popple, who had been listening to the 
talk. 

“No, mies,’ eald Jane Anne quietly; 
“l've got my work to do.” 

There was silence for a few minutes; 
then Mra. Blo@gsom aaid, ‘No, I'm afraid | 








couldn't spare you, Jane Anne; you see, 
there's so many lodgers now, aud they 
inake a deal of work.”’ 

“Oh, do let ber go, Mra. Blossom !” 
cried Poppie; “I'll do her work. I kaow 
how everything is done. Do, please, let 
ber go 

Mra. Kioseom aughed and shook ber 
head But Popptie pleaded so hard for her 
little friend’s holiday, that at last good 


tempered Mra. KHlossom said 
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‘Well, yes; you may go, Jane Anne, 
and we'll dothe best we can without you 
for a day. 

Jane Anne's eyes fairly danced with 
joy, end she thanked Mra. Biossom and 
Poppie for their kindness, until one would 
have thought they hed given her a whoie 
month’s boliday, instead of a day. 

Next morning Poppie rose very early; 
but as everyone was busy, and no one bad 
thonght any more of her promise to do 
Jane Anne's work, they took but little 
notice of her. 

But by-and-bye, wher they cameto do 
Jane Anne’s work themselves, behold! 
#0me one had been before them. 

‘Who fed the fowls ?"’ cried she. 


“Who fetched the sticks?’ cried an- 
other. 

“Who pumped the water and pieked the 
peas?" 


Then suddenly they caught sight of 
Poppie, and they all began to laugh, there 
was the little girl, looking very hot and 
untidy, and straggling with both hands to 
carry a big bucket of water. She blushed 
still hotter when she saw all eyes turned 
on ber. 

“J sald I would do Jane Anne's work,” 
she explained. 

“And what are you going todo now?” 
asked Lucy. 

‘Scrub the ball,”’ replied l’oppie. 

At which they all laughed again; but 
Lucy shook her head. 

**You couldn’t do it, missie,’”’ 

“Do let me try,” pleaded Poppie; ‘! 
know the way.’ 

And Poppie was such a pet with them 
all thatafter along time Lucy agreed to 
let her do half. 

So down on their knees they both went, 
and oh, how Poppie worked! She scrub- 
bed three planks and Lucy four, Kubbing, 
rubbing to and fro, all down the long 
boards, tll the little girl’s arms ached, 
her cheeks grew hotter still, and her bair 
fellinto hereyes. But she did bor task 
well, working her way all down the big 
hall without shirking a bit; andif Poppie’s 
three planks were a shade darker than 
Luck’s four, it was not from lack of try- 
ing. 

Late that evening Jane Anne, looking 
very sun-browned and happy, ran from 
the Or hanagetothe farm to tell them 
what a splendid day she had bad, and to 
thank them for allowing her to go. 

“And we've managed capitally,’’ said 
Mrs. Blossom, smiling good-temperedly; 
nota thing went wrong; and whodo you 
think you’ve got to thank? But, dear 
me! there’s the little missie herself.’ 

And, looking up, they saw Poppie 
creeping down the stairs. She had heard 
Jane Anne’s voice, and had slipped out of 
bed to come and hear how she bad en- 
joyed herself. 

‘‘Here’a the little fairy who has been do- 
ing your work,’’ laughed Lucy. 

“Not quite all, Jane Anne,” explained 
Poppie; “l only did balf the hall; Lucy did 
the big balf.’’ 

‘Oh, thank you Miss Poppie, I’m sure,”’ 
said Jane Anne, beaming with gratitude, 

“I've had ever such a splendid day, and 
—when you're a grownup young lady, 
miss, 1'1] come and be your servant.’’ 

“Deary me!" cried Mrs. Blossom; ‘I’m 
thinking tLat Miss Poppie won’t be want. 
ing any servant; she’s able to do all the 
work herself.’’ 

And laughing heartily at her joke, she 
hurried the little girl back to bed. 


So when Poppie went home from Silver. | 


dale Farm after her holiday was over,they 
found that sbe had not been so very idie 
after all; for the numbero things she had 
learnt from Jane Anne was very large, 
although none of them were to ba found 
in ber own lesson books; and she looked 
#o strong and sun-burned, in spite of her 
hard work,that the doctor 
should send her to school 

Farm again. 
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Dous Wiick RENDER Escark I Mvossi 
BKLE.—The convicts in the State Prison at 
Hunteville (Texas), are guarded while at 
work on the roads by huge doge, 


at Silverdale 


These animals, which are the same as | 


those of which Prince Bismarck is so fond, 
are known in this country as ‘(reat 
Danea.”’” In Germany, whence the breed 
had its origin, they are called the Ulmer” 
dog. They are regularly bred in the 
prison, some forty or fifty being always 
kept in the kennel. 

While at work the convicts are guarded 


both by wardens and dogs. The former 
are stationed about filly feet apart, be 
tween each being a couple of the doga. The 
atter lie peacefully enough while all is 
quiet, but at the first unusual sound they 
are instantly on the alert. Should a con- 


| Vict make a dash for liberty he would be | 


declared be | 
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pulled down and literally torn piscemeal 
before he had gone a hundred feet. 

Unlike bloodhounds, the animale can- 
| not be called off, and the escaping convict 
fs certain to be killed. Needless to say, 
| atten pts at escaping are not frequent 
} Last May a negro who mavea bold dash 
| for Liberty was caught by two of the 
hounds and torn to pieces before he bad 
gone fifty yarda. These accidents figure 
in the report as ‘shot while trying to 6 
cape,” but it is seldom that @ shot is act- 
ually fired by the guards. 

These drastic measures are toa certain 
extent rendered necessary by the desper- 
ate character of the majority of the pris- 
oners, who consist mainly of that mixture 
of negro, Indian and Mexican blood, from 
which comes the ‘‘greaser,’’ as he is con- 
tem ptuousiy termed. 

Should a white man be sent to prison bis 
sufferings are fearful. Not long sincea 
man in San Antonio, Texas, was convicted 
ot burglary and confined in the town jail. 
His wife conveyed some tools to bim, con- 
cealing them in an apple pie which she 
handed to bim. She also kissed him very 
affectionately whenever she visited him in 
the prison. 

Each kiss meanta file or some other 
small tool, conveyed from ber mouth to 
his. By the aid of these implements he 
nearly succeeded in escaping, and the au- 
thorities, concluding that the prison was 
not strong enough to hold him, packed 
him off to Huntsville. 

From there he wrote to the persons who 
had prosecuted him, saying that unless he 
were taken back toSan Antonio he would 
break the line, as his suflerings were un- 
bearable. 

To ‘break the line’’ and attempt to 6s- 
cape was practically equivalent to suicide, 
as death by the dogs was inevitable, so 
they managed to get him transferred to 
the San Antonio prison, 

When be returned he was in a pitiable 
condition. ‘Ibe flesh had worn off his 
palms iv the first week, owing to the un- 
accustomed labor, and the guards had 
lashed bim terribly to prevent him from 
shirking bis work. This severe treatment 
is necessary, it is claimed, owing to the 
desperate nature of the convicts. 

— oS 

JAPANESE VIRTUES —The Japanese have 
many nice qualities and some great ones, 
says a writer in Scribner’s. They are 
clean, they are polite, and apparently they 
are very gentie and very brave. They are 
said to be exceedingly neat, too, and to be 
bountifully endowed with that sense of 
propriety, a defective development of 
which accounts for much of the rubbish in 
American streets and much of the disagree- 
ablenese of American street car travel. 

They certainly beat us ina good many 
things, and not unreasonably their ex- 
ample is much held up to us nowadays for 
emulation. Intelligent foreigners who 
have observed us closely have declared 
that we are the rudest and the kindest peo- 
ple in the world, 

Of course, it is a pity that we are not 
more universally courteous; that our cbil- 
dren are not demnure and orderly like the 
Japanese children; that we throw papers 
into the street and drop peanut shells and 
orange peeis onthe floors of our public 
conveyances, 

Of course, itis a pity that we are not 
more like the Japanese in many particu- 
| lars; but, for ny part, | make bold to con- 
| fess that American manners, with all their 
defects, are better suited to my American 
| taste than Japanese manners, with all 
| their gentle perfections. 

American manners are not nearly as 
| good as they should be, not nearly as good 
| asone may hope they may become, but 
that Japanning would profit them is not 
| 80 certain as it looks at first sight, even if 
it did not involve a much greater amount 
of self-repression or  self-obliteration, 
| doubtless more apparent than actual, than 
_the American temperament couid endure 
| or has any desireto attain to. The amel- 
loration of our national demeanor must 
rather be soughtin an increased and en- 
lightened self control, joined toa strength- 
ened self-respect. If we ever do become 
civilized, it will be first at the heart, and 
afterwards at the rind. 


| 
| 








a 


quaintance with human nature, it is not 
necessary © movein a public or exten- 
sive sphere. A more limited circle of ob. 
servation conduces to greater minuteness 


and accuracy. A public mode of life is 
favorabie to knowledge of Manners; a 
private, to a knowledge of character. 
i 
The best w ay t ay BCalp d1s@ases, 


balr falling out, and premature baldness 
’ 


lato use the beat preventive known for 
that purpose—Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
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| THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





The first regular standing army was 
in Egypt, about 1906 B. C. 


The longest pier bridge is said to be 
that of Victoria,, at Montreal, 9144 feet. 


A chair worth $35,000 has just been 
com pieted in Paris. The forelegs are of solid 
gould, 


Tre tallest monument composed of a 
single stone is at Karnak, in Egypt, 10 feet 10 
inches 


The longest tunnel, including al! ap- 
proaches, is that of Chemnitz, in Hungary, 
10 27 miles. 


The longest recorded hair growing on 
the female head was eight feet. The longest 
recorded beard was 12 feet. 


Ex State Treasure Vincent, of Ala- 
bama, is now working asa Journeyman pain- 
tor in # Mississippi village. 


The bones of an average male skele- 
ton weigh twenty pounds, while those of a fe- 
mule ure about six pounds lighter, 


The English language is spreading 
rapidiy in Jupan, no fewer than 85,000 books 
having been tiuported from England during 
the past year. 


The most rapid growth in the exports 
of Jupan ts in floor mattings, which now yo to 
the United Stutes and Europe tn lots of 100,000 
bules at a time. 


Up to October 1 roads entering Chi- 
sago had Contructed this year for 160 new locu- 
motives, nearly 16,000 freight cars and over 
120,000 tons of new steel rails, 


Kxperts on the ventilation of the halls 
ot Cougress have found that the members who 
have been complaining for years of the bad 
air have been utiliging the air ducts us spit- 
toons, 


The highest price ever paid fora tooth 
is Supposed to have been 3,500,000 trude dollars. 
in # swell Asiatic war the Portuguese cap- 
tured the tooth of a sucred monkey from the 
Siulnese, und this Was the ransom ug reed upon, 


The town of Milton, in West Virgi- 
nin, has # inilitary company composed en- 
tirely of girls. They are drillimg under the 
tutorship of # Cuptain of the State Militia, and 
purpose tu appear in public when they be- 
come proficient. 


The Fulton, Mo., Gazette says of a 
Missouri town almost entirely populated by 
Germans: “Herman has no policeman, no City 
Murshal, no prisoners, no Police Court, no 
jawyers, but hus eight open saloons, and in its 
cellars are stored about 1,000,000 gallons of 
wine,” 


The wettest place in this country is 
Neah Bay in Washington; over 123 inches of 
rain fall thereevery year. The dryest pluce 
in the United States, at any point where 
regular observations are taken, is Fort Gar- 
lund, Col.; less than 6 inches of rain tell there 
during the year. 


Two prize rams in Pike county, Pa., 
fought a fuel to the death one day lust week. 
Their method of combat was to back olf trom 
each other a distance of 30 or 40 feet and then 
run full tilt together, head to head. Finally 
one ram dropped death with # completely 
stinashed head. 


It is said that the oldest living man 
and wife in the United States are Louts and 
Amelia Darwin, of Biack Falls, Wis, The hus- 
band was born in 1788, or one year before the 
induguration of the first President of the U nl- 
ted States, and his wife was born in 1794. They 
huve been married cighty years. 


So general is the impression that hot 
stoves ure safe from thieves that it bas be- 
come a proverb, But itamounts to notuing 
hereafter, for Constant Damchetta, a 12 year 
old Elizabeth, N, J., boy, with more ingenuity 
than honesty, easily made way with a4 hot 
stove, and sold it for 75 cents at that. 


Aluminium is not proving to be of 
such value for surgical instruments as was 
expected, says the Medical Times. To besure, 
it dues not oxidize, but it is deficient in elasti- 
city and stays bent after pressure. It ts also 
so light that the surgeon does not feel as if he 
had hold of anything when grasping « knife 
made of it. 

The total of mob murders in the Uni- 
ted States from March 1, 18%, to September 30, 
Is¥5 was 154. The tetal number killed and 
weunded in September was 36. Of this num- 
ber, since March 1, 135 were black and 4 were 





women, It is estimated that the victims of 
the mob for 18¥5 will number full 200, as the 


| Inobocratic tendency seems to be on the in- 


| 
| 


crease, 


Siamese women entrust their children 
to the cure of elephants, and it is said that the 
trust is never betrayed. The babies play 


; | about the huge feet of the elephants, who are 
HUMAN NATURR.—To gain a correct ac- | ¢ 


ever careful never to hurt the lMttie creatures. 
And if danger threatens, the sagacious animal 
will curl the child gently up ip his trunk and 
swing it up out of harm's way upon his own 


broad back. 

The final triumph of the bicycle over 
the horse is foreshadowed, if it bas not actu 

y bec accomplished on a big farm neur 
We ington, hunsas One of the young me 

n expert bicycle rider, and he usually rides 
iis machine when driv ing the cattle to pasture 
ortothe barns. Heisabie to scorch around 
ove! 


the level prairie and control the berd 
| with great ease, , 
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STRANGERS. 





Blossoms have fiowered and fiowers have 
died, 
Summers have lived and grown golden, 
Since you and I in the sweet even-tide 
Dreamed o'er our love story olden. 


Seasons have vanished, and long years have 
sped, 
Hearts have been won and then broken, 
Each of us twain to the other is dead, 
Faded in love's dearest token. 


Stilled are the kisses we thought were of 
heaven, 
Gone is the sunshiny weather, 
Faith is no more that was once freely given, 
Life is no more lived together. 


ne 


RECOLLECTION DAY. 





The Russian people are perhaps, of 
all European nationalities, the most 
tenaciously conservative in the mainte- 
nance of their ancient national customs, 
holidays, and Church observances. 
Whilst many of their ceremonies are 
somewhat interesting, and even sensa- 
tional in their character to the traveler, 
none can be possibly more so than the 
popular holiday known amongst the 
Russians as the ‘‘Day of Recollection,” 
or ‘*Festival over the Dead.”’ 

On the morning of the 28th of July, 
Russian style, or 9th of August, new 
style, whilst on a visit to St. Petersburg, 
we were informed that this annual holi- 
day was to be cbserved in the church- 
yard of Smolensk. Accompanied by an 
interesting and intelligent Scot, who 
has been located in Russia for nearly 
thirty years, and who, accordingly, 
knows the Russian language as well as 
his mother-tongue, we proceeded to. the 
scene of action. 

Everybody was in holiday dress and 
in holiday humor. Many carried large 
memorial wreaths beautifully decorated 
with flowers. There was nothing of a 
sombre hue in all that crowd. The 
memorial wreath was being borne along 
as gaily as if it had been a marriage 
bouquet. It was difficult for us to be- 
lieve that these people were moving to 
a field of the dead. Besides those car- 
rying flowers, there were others carry- 
ing provisions, bread (black and white), 
tea-urns, hot-water urns, and bottles of 
all shapes and sizes. 

When at a crawling pace we reached 
the entrance to the church and church- 
yard, we found a detachment of police 
drawn up. As the people passed through 
the archway the police movec about in 
search of ‘‘vodka’’ or spirit bottles, an 
order having been issued by the chief 
that all vodka bottles were to be seized. 

Having passed this entrance, we now 
reached the short avenue to the church 
of Smolensk. Here it was all excite- 
ment and a perfect babel of sounds, and 
in respect of noise and numbers not un- 
like a gigantic Scotch or English fair of 
the olden times. Here, however, the 
comparison ceases, On the right of the 
entrance to the church stood a large 
Open booth constructed of canvas, sup- 
ported by poles. It was literally packed 
with religious devotees. At one end 
wae erected an altar with sacred relica 
and ‘‘ikons’”? and everything quite in 
accordance with the high ritual of the 
Russian Church. It was a dazzling, 
gaudy show of tawdry gold and silver 
orpamentation in full blaze with tapers 
and candles. 

Outside, a good sale of tapers was 
going on. Within this booth many were 
on their knees, others were kissing the 
glass coverings of the pictures of the 
saints, or crossing themselves and dis- 
playing their religious fervor in many 
strange ways. 

Ore man quite as earnest as his fel- 


eagerly clamoring for contributions tor 
certain churches burned down in the in- 
terior, 

Not far off was a miscellaneous lot 
of lame, halt, and blind soliciting alms. 
This booth was well patronized; and 
the money drawn from the sale of tapers 
and candles, ip addition to the voluntary 
contributions, must have brought a fair 
harvest to those who presided over it. 

The churchyard of Smolensk, we were 
informed by an officer of police, is one 
hundred and twenty acres in extent, 
and the number of grave-diggers em- 
ployed is twenty-four. We have seen 
many lamentably neglected and in- 
sanitary churchyards in our own coun- 
try; we have seen nothing, however, 
like this, It is simply a wild, neglected 
field of rank grass, neglected trees, and 
shrubs enclosed by a hideous wooden 
fence, 

There are avenues and roads broad 
and narrow iotersecting it, but all neg- 
lected and unkept. The monumental 
stones are nearly as thick as they can 
be planted. There are obelisks, flat 
stones, pillars, miniature chapels, 
shrines, stones in every conceivable 
shape and form, picturesque and gro- 
tesque, and attached to every stone is 
the ‘‘ikon,’’ or holy picture. On many 
of the monuments lamps were burning, 
and cn numerous graves were lighted 
candles, 

The most common form of monu- 
mental design, however, was the Greek 
cross, in stone or wood, and in some 
cases in plain rough logs and posts, 
There were other tombs like caves, 
grottoes, rockeries, and mounds of turf 
of pyramid shape. Some resembled ordi- 
nary wooden packing-boxes, others again 
closely resembling large umbrellas and 
parasols, The decorations were in some 
cases lavish, and very beautiful indeed. 
Roses, everlasting, heather, dried flow- 
ers, and wreaths of brilliant colors were 
lovingly bestowed as offerings and me- 
morials, 

As we turn away from the main 
avenues to wander amongst the tembs, 
what a remarkable sight presented it- 
self! Iv every direction there were fam- 
ily parties holding picnics amongst the 
graves. Within many a little grave en- 
closure, a table stood, spread with eat- 
ables and dripkables, and the family 
party sat round as happy looking as if 
they were picnicking in the woods. 
Other family groups were seated in large 
aviary-like structures made of wood and 
wire-netting, with tables spread within 
and seats all round. Within these en- 
closures feasting with their relatives 


ciety, from the well-clad, highly respect 
able-looking men of business down to 
the humblest and poorest laborer, and 


not a sad face amongst them, 
a 


— Brains of (Bold, 


Love never loses by being tested. 

That man is astranger to himself who 
reads no books. 

Men will not live right unless they 
first belleve right. 

lu the arithmetic of heaven, nothing 


| counts but love. 


No man is fit to lead others who is 
untrue to himself. 





A mote in the eye will put the whole 
world out of jotnt, 

Good humor is the health of the soul; 
sadness ts its polson. 

The devi! bas use for all his skill when 
he makes # hy pocrite, 


Only when there is perfect trust can 


| there be perfect peace, 


low-devotees in bowing, kneeling, cross- 


ing bimself, and kissing the pictures of 
the saints, carried a formidable bottle 
in his pocket. On one side of the en- 
trance stood ten nuns of dark, swarthy 
complexions, dressed in black and wear 


ing bats of various shapes, sugar-loa! 
and cylindrical. from which long heavy 
DIACK veils were suspende 2nes 

had come from the remote interior, aud 


were on a begging tour for the poorer 
country churches. There were men also 


Many 4 supposed giant has turved out 
out to be only # shadow. 


Love never has to be watched to see 


that it does honest work 

Filliny the mu d with knowledyve never 
takes uny sin outof tie he art 

Familics with babies and families 

Ny 

I myuen may voke 
righteous in : t t produce 
rig hbteousues 


were many types of St. Petersburg s0- | 


F emininities. 


Mrs. John G. Carlisle has become an 
expert bicycliat. 


One day every year Lord and Lady 


Aberdeen always dine with their servants, 


In China, if a man lores his temper in 
public, he ts Mable to five days’ imprison- 
nent. 

She: *‘Cholly has brain trouble,’’ He: 
“Ie that so? What kind?” She: “lt troubles 
him to think." 


How many women, would laugh at the 
funerals of their husbands if it were not the 
custom to weep! 


A young man in Tennessee has been 
warned by white caps that he must quit 
wearing tan shoes. 


Miss Oldgirl: ‘‘l always try to make 
myself plain.” Miss Pert: “How admirably 
you have succeeded."’ 


Abraham Rhimes, aged 71, is before 


the court at La Porte, Ind., asking for his 
eighth divorce. The first he got In 1881, 


When Sarah Bernhardt goes shopping 
she buys everything wholesale. Ten or twenty 
bonnets will sometimes be ordered at a time. 


Pianomaker: ‘‘How does it happen 
that in this house the pedal is broken every 
week?” Servant: “Oh, our young lady ridesa 
wheel.” 


First old maid: ‘‘Are you doing any 
literary work now?" Second old maid: “Yes: 
I've just finished a series of articles called 
‘Advice to Young Wives.’" 


The Princess of Wales, so they say, 
once confessed that her favorite dish was 
Yorksbire pudding, ber favorite art mill 
linery, and her favorite occupation minding 
her own business, 


‘‘Papa,’’ said little Johnny, eagerly, 
“I suw the fattest woman today!" “Ilow 
much did she weight?” “I don't know; she 
wasn'tina museum. Batshe was so fat she 
filled her sleeves up tight.” 


Countess Fritz Hobenau, cousin to 
Emperor William of Germany, bas this year 
introduced the custom of riding astride, and 
organized a club of aristecratic women to 
lond thelr Countenance to the new style, 


Mr. Blinks: ‘I wish to yet some hair- 
pins for iy wate.”” Great worchant: This ts 
nu wholesale house, sir.’ “Ol course. You 
don't suppose lin fool onough to yo on buy 
tug bairpins at retall,do you? IT want wa bas 
re},” 


The champion fat man of the world 
is now in Paris. M. Canon Berg, who ts of 
Swiss nationnlity, weighs something over 40 
pounds, Its health is excellent, and hisap 
petite takes in enough food for five persons. 


"Mrs, Fozzleton: ‘George, to-morrow 
is mommer's birthday, and Il think we ought 
to vive ber somothing. You must remember 
she has been with us ten weeks nows.” 
Fozzleton; “Yos; let usa give us her asend off,’ 


The great charm of the Queen of 
Madagascar is said to be her unconventional 
ity. She chews tobacco, drinks champagne, 
uses palo ollon her hair, wears $5000 Worth 
costuines, at the same time wotug barefooted, 
nnd is a member of the Orthodox Congroga- 
tlonal Church. 


A New York woman, while stopping 


dentist there to have her teeth Mxed. In 
deuted in the crown Of & tooth the dentist 
found #« pink penrl several thiies laryer than 
the head of » pin. Whether it came there 
from Oysters or wrew there isn mystery. 


At Delnieze, vear Fiume, on 
Adriatic, twenty six gills were recently 
ried off on horseback in one olght, by 
to whom thelr parents had refused to give 
them. Itis not uncominon tor Croatian giris 
to force thelr conrent to their tint 
riaye by eloping, but an organiged raid like 
| this ts nuprecedented, and has made a sonsa 
tion even in Croatia. 


the 


cat 





lovers 


parents 


Turkish widows are sometimes denied 
oven the moderate satisfaction of following 
their husband semaines to thetr lust resting 
place. When Isiinel Pasha died 500 Of hin 
| sorrowing relicts, ufter sitting up for nw week 
lathis wake, expiessed their purpose of walk- 
ing barefoot in proceselon at lis funeral in 
Calro. The authortthes at the palace heard of 
it, and the widows were locked up. 


Asenath Brockway, sister of the no- 
torious forger, died near New Haven, Conn, 


| recently She was 4 yeurs old, and for 
| the last 15 years she has had her coffin reudy 
in her house, on which was a plate bearing 


her name, date of birth, sud «a 6pace on which 
to record the time of ter death. 
married and divorced many tines during her 
life, two being after she had Mth 


| year. 


Sle Whe 


| passed her 


A singular and pathetic incident oc- 


curred in the Brooklyn Court of Quarter Ses 
Blons Intely Among the prisoners to be tried 
was Mary hing, # prepossing looking young 
woman. Her Case Was ubout to proceed, when 
oue of the JPOTs BT Ome Lit Oke 4 
a 
A ] “« 
" ke l J r whe x 





The cause of woman suflrage—Scarcity 
of husbands. 


The woman with long eye lashes is 
liable to indulge in tongue lashes. 


Amovg other peculiarities of Presi- 


dent Cleveland he never wears gloves. 


When a man is finally carried to the 
cemotery he is bound to be satisfied with his 
lot. 

In the height of his celebrity, Sir 
Morrell Mackenste. the throat specialist, 
earned $75,000 a year. 


Talking of enterprise, certain Belgian 
daily journals get out their Wednesday morn- 
ing edition about Tuesday noon. 


A Paris dealer in fine shoes for women 
says that the ladies of Madrid have the small- 
est feet, while the feet of the Swedes have the 
best shape. 

Victoria, iu Australia, is following in 
Falstaff’s footsteps. It bas 1,174,000 inhabit- 
ants, Last year they spent $18,645,000 for drink, 
about $90 for each adult, 


lt may sadly shock the believers in 
anctont lineage, but it is evidently true, that 
the oarilest man, say 4000 L. C., ate with a 
knife with an edge like a saw. 


The Queen and the Empress Freder- 
ick have managed (to bring about a reconeiiia- 
tion between the Kmperor William and his 
brother, Prince Henry, of Pruseta, 


According to a Paris peper the crown 
of the King of Portugal, which was recently 
repaired by a jeweler, ts the must costly in 
the world, being valued at $6,000,000, 


William Adkinson, of Harrisburg, 
Ky., who ts 81 years of age, is an enthusiastic 
wheelman, and inny euter the old men's race 
next spring to compete for the one hundred 
dullar diamond, 


English papers say that Mr, Glad- 
stone is at present ongaged in editing all the 
letters which he has received and thought 
worthy o€ preservution. They number more 
than 200,000, 


A pew tourist has come forward to 
polut out that the bids are happiost when 
they sing, und, therefore, that men and women 
should cultivate the gift of sony, und when 
they are sick to break out in wu merry carol. 


The Duke of Westminster himself bas 
notanything like an exact idea what his Lon- 
don property, If tt were renlized, would be 
worth, He does know, however, that the 
umount would be considerably tn exacess of 


| $60,000,000, 


The Emperor of Japan, who has 
promised to visit England, is an individual 
who would appeal to the English heart. He ts 
anallaround sportsman, devoted to riding, 
shooting, tennis, fishing and Dilitards, and # 
patron of football, 


Mr. F. A. Rowe, of East Conneaut, 
Oblo, grow sixty-two tons of pumpking on 
three acres, the suin realized being $156. It 





at Kar Harbor the past senson, called upon a | 


took three toatns and ve men three days to 
deliver them atthe canning Inctory, netting 
Mr. howe about $10, 


Fredrich Enyels, the late German So- 
Clalist writer, gave directions that his body 
should be burned and the ashes Cast into the 
wou. Ills ushes were accordingly ypathered 
into an urn, which was taken out to sea five 
or six miles and Cast Into the water, 


Throughout his entire life Victor Hugo 
endeavored to have the name of bis fathei—- 
General tlugo, who led #« Charge against the 
kogliish at Waterloo, and was never beard of 
ulterwards—added to the list of Napoleonic 
heroes on the Are do Triomphe. Lt base been 
placed there at last, and ite addition to the 
lint leaves room for only two more, 


Mr. H. I. Peck, of Ansonia, bas an 
mange which ndorned the banquet table on 
hin wedding day 21 yents ago. The ornnge ta 
aa dry asa Chip and shows no sigue of shrivel- 
ing, and the #ekin is very smooth. It 1s re- 
duced in size about one third, and the seeds 
Tuttle jike a lattle-box, Nothing was used to 
preserve the fruit, 


At the close of the war General Harris 
addressed the pupils of #« negro school tn 
Atianta, "“Whatshall l tellthem tn the North 
when l yo tuck?’ he maid) A negro boy sit- 
ting jn the frontrow jJuinped to his feet and 
cried: “Tell them we are ristng.”’ That boy ts 
now President Wright, of the Georgia Stuto 


| Agricultural School, 


When acertain young barrister first 
took chatobers in the Temple he sstontshed 
his friends by telling them that ninety-nine 
ties Outofa hundred when he heard foot- 
steps on the stairs he could tell whether or 
bot the person was coming to his office. On 
belug questioned as to how he did ft, he said 
that he always made up his mind that thoy 
were not coming to his office, and ninety-nine 
thioes Out of a hundred he was right. 


The English Earl of Shaftesbury told 


un interesting story at wa meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund lie wmid that tin 
ble intry, Dorsetshire, the pex - 
K giving 
+ a 
a 

a Ral ways 
"- " ” ‘ nterested in 
i nuatte n wl wus engraved, 

“Methuselah Coney aged twelve wonths.” 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





A very stylish gown is in an artistic con- 


trast of dark-biue camel's hatr cloth and | 


dark-green mirror velvet, which would be 


extremely becoming toa blonde, Thefall | 


flaring cloth ekirt is enriched at the edge 
by a border of biue velvet, a shade darker 
than (he cloth, which is beaded by «a nar- 
row bias band of mirror green velvet 

The round bodice file supgly at the back 
and is made without darts, the fullness 
being allowed to droop alighbtly. A bias 
band of the green velvet is arranged to 
simulate an em piecement, which is adorned 
by six roand ornaments of green. The 
bodice is tastefully embellished by a de 
sign of green braid on either side of the 
front below the empiecement. Narrow 
bands of green velvet conceal the seam be 
tween the sieeve and bodice. The collar 
band and beltare made of green velvet, 
the collar being onriched on either side by 
two amall biack ostrich tips, The bouf 
fante sleeve has the entire lower manche 
made of green velvet. 

In children wrapsastylish pelisse wae in 
scarlet cloth, trimmed with Persian lamb 
fur. It is enriched by « double square 
collar, which is arranged to form a point 
in the front and is slashed over the shoul- 
ders, The siashings are edged with Per- 
sian lamb fur. The cloth collar-band is 
also edged with fur, This pretty little 
pelisse is invisibly fastened on the left 
side, under a band of the fur, which ex- 
tenda from the neck of the edge. The tull- 
ness ia beid in position at the waist by a 
broad jiat band of the cloth, ornamented 
on the lower and front edges by a narrow 
band of the fur, ‘The full Uishop sleeve is 
drawn intoa cull of the cloth, edged with 
fur. 

The hat worn with this coat is a scarlet 
cloth Tam (©'Shanter, with the narrow 
band covered with Versian lainb fur. On 
the left side two biack quills are artist 
cally arranged to stand erect, while a 
pretty button adorns the band where the 
quills are fastened, 

Anotber was a bLandsome little cout, 
made in pale green faced cloth, tritumed 
with dark brown velvet aud beaver fur, 
It has a close fitting back, and a loose 
front, which is enriched by a wide box- 
plait extending from the neck to the edge. 
A deep shoulder capo oft the cloth is bor 
dered with« band of beaver fur, and is 
embellished over either shoulder witha 
band of dark brown velvet, which is 
formed into @ point both in the front and 
back. The velvet turn down collar is 
edged with beaver fur. The bishop sleeve 
ia finished at the wrist by «a cloth cull 
adorned at the upper edge by a band of 
fur. This coat is lined throughout with 
brown silk. 

A third is a short ooat in brown serge 
The back is snugly fitted with a tuted 
basyue, wuile the front is double breasted 
with pointed revers and collar, Six fancy 
smoked pear! buttons ornament the front 
The revers and collar are faced with dark 
brown velvet. The eg-of mutton sleeve 
is trimined atthe wrist by a pointed vel- 
vet cuff, Shot silk in shades of yellow 
and brown is the lining used for this coat 

The bat tas a brown felt Orim, with a 
‘Tam OSbanter crown inw« darker shade 
of brown velvet, and i# trimimcd an the 
loft side by two brown qullis and bows of 
brown satin ribbon. 

A very ; retty long con) for a little girl is 
nade of dark blue covert coating cloth, 
trimmed with sable fur. It is cul in the 
double-breasted shape, wilh pointed revers 
aod collar, and is fastened down in front 
with loops of Diack cord and = braided or- 
naments, A band of sable fur arranged on 
either side of the front of the coat extends 
from the reversto the edge. The revers 
and collar are faced with fur. The large 
gigot sleeve has a deep tur cuff. 

A dainty wrapper for a real young child 
is a white poplin pelisse, with a full tluted 
shoulder cape, edged with white fur. The 
full bishop sleeve is drawn into a narrow 
cuff of the fur, It is lined throughout 
with white silk. 

A servicealie voat for a girl from 12 to 15 
pears of age in madein the Newmarket 
atyle, which is snugly titted with a double- 
breasted front and pointed revers and col- 
lar. It is made in drab Venetian cloth, 
the revers and collar being of veivet It 
is fastened tl the waist by pretty pearl 
buttons, The leg o'-mutton sleeve basa 
pointed cuff of vei vet, 

A coat for a small child je made of navy 


blue cloth in the double-breasted shape. 


Phe deep ahoulder cape is ornamented by 
three rows of biue braid, and is edged 
with beaver fur rhe turn-down collar is 


composed entirely of fur rhe bishop 
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sieeve has a plain cloth cuff. It is tastened 


with white pearl buttons. 





Odds and Ends. 


ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 

The season's fancies in paper are unus- 
ually unique and novel, and the heavy 
parchment paper as well as silks and 
satins bas come in vogue Ww take the place, 
to a great extent, of the more perishable 
crepe paper. 

The styles of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. 
are the latest wrinkle, though the empire 
is still a favorite, ite. chaste elegance and 
simplicity being better liked by some than 
the gay, fy away fashions of the previous 
periods. 

A large, stiff lamp shade of the empire 
design is of parchment paper, bandbox in > 
shape, into which are let old colored prints — 
of dames of the emptre period, in a hand- 
painted setting of gold and rose color, A 
Louis XV. shade of white silk is patterned 
after a Chinese pagoda in form, and is em- 
bellished with garlands of pink roses, 
hand painted, a deep ruftie of silks being 
edged with smaller wreaths of the dainty 
blossorns, 

Another taking novelty is a lamp shade 
of Dresden pattern, It i# made of white 
crepe paper, is big and flufy, flecked all 
over with diminutive rorebuds to match 
the broad ribbon bow and ends thai eu- 
circle the top and droop down. Tne edge 
is scalloped in deep, sinuous points and 
painted in abroad pink bend with par- 
rower edge of gold. 

A beauty in crinkled white silk is for all 
the world like ahuge, many petaled rose, 
the bius of milk, piled one over the other, 
being cul to represent soft petals. 

Artistic candle shades come in dorigns 
to match all the foregoing lamp shades, 
while fetching little screens of paper, silk | 
or blotting cloth follow out the same ideas 
and are fasteved to one side of the candle 
with # metal attachment 

A tall colonial brass candelabrum is pio- 
(uresque when set off with screens of dif- | 
furent styles. 

The hand-painted paper or linen frames | 
are shown in new designs forthe tall | 
trade, and sre more altractive than ever. | 
to hold «a cabinet photograph is of | 
rough white paper, tall and square-cor- | 
nered, exceptat the upper left band, which | 
lacut out to sitnulate alarge fower—a | 
rose, tlour-de-lis, Or vuoch of pansies— | 
and band-painted like the real blossom, 
the design extending down the left sid@, 
and across the top, | 


One 


Au attractive [rame after the empire pat- | 
tern is of white linen painted about the | 
opening iu pale gresn and gold, the gilt | 
seroll and network being mont effective. 

A Louw XVI. frame bas a heart shaped | 
opening and ts painted around with pale 
tinted ribbons which tie in a many-looped 
bow at the top; an outer wreath is of doli- | 
cate apple blossoms, 

A little one to catch the fancy of the col- 
lege youth or his admiring maiden is a 
square of glass held in place by a narrow 
brass framework; showing through is a bit 
of rough paper painted blue for Yale or 
orange and black for Princeton, with a be- 
witching young damsel in ball attire look- 
ing coquettishly over one side of the open- 
jug which is circled about with narrow 
ribbons. At theupper right corner is em- 
blazoned a big initial letter, Y or P, as the 
Case nay be. 

Useful and ornamental books make 
pretty gifts and each one bas « purpose of 
lw own. A long one in golden brown 
linen is decorated in pale green ribbous 
and Howers and marked “clippings,’’ and 
when opened reveals a quantity of enve- 
lopes artistically lettered ‘biographical,’”’ 
“practical,’’ ‘historical’? and a score ot 


, others, with intent to hold clippings on 
different subjects. A chafing-dish book is 


quite the thing pow that the useful utensil 
has come s0 mnuch into favor, and even 
the college boy as well as college girl is 
using It. 

The new table favors are the inost artistic | 
yet shown, the three favorite styles being 
the Louls XVI., the empire aud the rococo. 
These are mostiy usod at breakfasts and 
luncheons, though they occasionally serve 
to beautify a dinner table. The Louisa X V1. 
pattern is of thick white paper, wreathed 
with roses or forget-me nots in band paint 
ing, and the painted bow knots so dear to 
the heart of the young king’s lovely, un 
fortunate consort, Marie Antoinette. The 
open box is square in shape, and is meant 
to hold an ice and an 
covered box ie round and 


entree; the larger 
serves for bon- 
bons, whi 0 sugared or 


lie XVI 
the boxes edged 


6 the tiny one ia % 
Another 


Pink satin, 


salted almonds. als 


design, is in 


_down flannel in pale hues,are made witha 


adjustable work boxes and painted trifies 


| the glass, and rub it off as lightly as possi- 


| a few minutes with a little soap applied to 


| them with tinely-powdered burnt bread. 


| clean it off with sand and soft soap. 


_ tween the thumb and finger, 


with a gilt soroll work, while jewels are 
set on, aod are charming in effect. The 
rococo favors are very decorative for 4 
table, as they are of gilded paper painted 
in big full-blown roses and their foliage. 
Table favors come from §5 to $10 a dozen. 

The german favors are pretty and uni- 
que. Little ring and stud boxes in paper 
painted in the diferent college colors, and 
representations of rings, studs or cuff but- 
tons on the cover. Stick-pin bases of eider- 


long strip of chamois inside, in which to 
stick the pins, the case rolling up and to 
be tied with narrow satin ribbons. Huge 
siiken roses, lilies, asters and orchids are 
used, long-stewn med and gray-tinted. Little 


and knuickknacks galore, till one wonders 
where all the new ideas come from. 

Paste for Sbarpening Kazors.—Take 
sowe of the finely-powdered oxide of trun 
used by jewelers, and wake it into a paste 
with olive oil. Sulphate of iron and lard 
make a paste of a similar nature, These 
pastes should be smeared slightly over the 
surface of the strop, and then smoothed 
over with a glass phial. The strop should 
then be hung up exposed to” the air for a 
day before being used, 

German Polish for Furniture.—Put in a 
pipkin over a slow fire four ounces of 
yellow wax and one ounce of powdered 
black resin; when melted, add gradually 
two ounces of spirits of turpenture, and 
mix them well together. This composition 
should then be poured intoa bottie and 
securely corked. If some of this varnish 
be spread over the furniture with a piece 
of cloth and well rubbed it will cause the 
article to appear as if it were varnished. 

To Remove Paint or Tar from the Hands, 
—Kub the hands with some grease or but- 
ter, aud then wash them with soap and 
water. 

To Clean Looking Glasses.--Rinse a soft 
sponge in warm water and afterwards in 
spirits of wine, and clean the glass care- 
fully with it Then tie some powdered 
blue in a mualin bag, and dust a little on 


ble with a very soft linen cloth. Polish 
the glass with another cloth, and after- 
wards with an old silk handkerchief. 

To Remove Stains From Scarlet Cloth,— 
Bruise some soap-wort, put it in a cloth 
and squeeze out t'e6 juice, and dissolve a 
Little soap in it. Wash the stains several 
times with this fluid, allowing the cloth to 
dry between each washing. 

To Clean Gilt Articles.—Brush them for 


asoft brush, Rinse them in clear water, 
wipe them carefully with a cloth, and dry 
them near the fire. Afterwards polish 


To Take ihe Stains of O!l and Grease from 
KF loor-boards,—Mix fuller’s earth into a 
paste with boiling soap-suds, and rub it 
while hot over the stains. When dry, 


Composition fsr Cleaning Tea and Coffee 
Uros.—Kub together one partof rotten 
stone with two of jewellers’ “red stu!’ 
(oxide of iron, finely powdered) The 
urns are to be cleaned with this powder in 
a Similar way to plate, 


To Remove Oll Stains from Stone and 





Marbie,—Mix some pipeclay and fuller’s 
earth in strong soap-sucs, and apply them 
to the stained part. Then lay a cold iron 
on it, and allow it to remain untildry. If 
the whole of the stain does not come out 
at the first application repeat the process. 

To R-nder Paper Waterproof.—Pass the 
paper rapidly through a solution of oxide 
of copper in liquid ammonia, and iron it 
immediately. 

To Remove KEgg-stains from Silver 
Spoons, — W ben eggs are eaten by means | 
of silver spoons, the silver becomes dis- 
colored, owing to the sulphur the eggs | 
contain uniting with the silver to form a) 
sulpburet, The quickest and best way of | 
rewoving this is to rub them with salt be- | 


Eggs in Puddings.—If the yolks and 
whites of eggs are beaten up S€parately, 
and then added to the dry flour and well 
mixed, it will be found that they will KO 
farther than if they were used in any other 
way. A tablespoonful of yeast added to a 
pudding will answer the purpose of several 
OxKK*. 

To Make Screws Hold in Soft Wood.— 
after having bored the hole in Which the 
screw is to be inserted, put into a Piece of 
soft wood half the size of the « rew, 


and 

previously dipped in melted glue, The: 

insert De SCTOW as 44iICAlLY BS POSSI bie, 

and screv meited giue js 
at Da i, Dil the > Wil [ 

j le wi bh pow 1e6red resin, 


and wake the screw hot enough to melt 


| guard against this danger. 











the resin before inseiting it. Then screw 
it in as rapidly as you possibly can. 

To Prevent Cloth from Becoming Spot- 
ted by the Rain.— Wipe off the wet as soon 
as possible the way of the nap with « silk 
handkerchief, sponge or sof! brush. By 
paying attention to this, the clothes will 
be smooth and free from spots when dry. 

To Remove Ink Stains from Furniture, 
—Pour some lemon juice on the ink pot, 
and rub it well with the finger. Then 
wipe it off witha cloth, and if the stain 
has pot entirely disappeared apply more 
lemon juice. Continue to do this until the 
stains are removed. 

Kalis for Removing Grease Stains.— Pour 
over sowe fuller’s earth sufficient lime 
juice to wet it; mix a little pearlash with 
it, and make the paste into balls about as 
large as a marble, and dry them. 

Sauce for Plum Pudding.— Foam sauce: 
One cup of white sugar, three cups of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour. Beat toa 
cream, put it on the stove, and add a wine- 
giassful of sherry or half a winegiass of 
brandy; stir quickly until itis ali form. 
Hard sauce: Four ounces of butter, five 
ounces of sugar, beaten toa cream; pile it 
on the dish. A scrape of nutmegor a little 
lemon juice may be added when beating 
it, or brandy—not enough to tint it, only 
to flavor. 

To Make a Rich Pilum-Padding Without 
Flour.—Take one pound and a half of 
raisios, the sameé quantity of currants, ard 
the same of suet, chopped fine, and about 
an equal proportion of grated bread, 
rubbed fine through a colander; mix them 
well together, and add the peel of alemon, 
one ounce of bitter and two ounces of 
sweet almonds, all chopped fine, a nut- 
neg grated, some cinnamon pounded fine 
iv a wortar, a little sugar, aud some can- 
died orange peel, lemon-peel, and citron, 
about two cunces of each, cut into small 
slices, stir it all well togetner, and wet it 
with about balf a pint of milk, six or eight 
eggs, well beaten, and a giass or two of 
brandy. Either tie it in a cloth and boil it 
four hours or put it into two basins, and 
jet them boil about two hours or two bours 
and a ba‘f. Send to table with brandy 
sauce. A pudding wade in this way, eaten 
either hot, cold, or warmed, will be much 
lighter than one made with flour. Not a 
particle of flour is necessary. 

Vieuna Steak.—Turn out a two-pound 
tin of Australian fresh beef, scrape all the 
fatand jelly from it, melt the jelly in a 
saucepan, and use tbe fat, if any, to fry 
the steak with. Mince the meat finely, 
and pepper and salt it to taste; mix with 
it some finely-chopped onion, fried a light 
brown, and form it into pats the size of the 
hand and two inches thick; brush the pats 
with eggs and bread crumbs, and fry toa 
dark brown in the fat. Pile them on a hot 
dish, and surround them with fried onions 
and good gravy, in which the melted jelly 
formsa part. The pats should be strewed 
over with chopped parsley just before they 
are sent to table 


NATURE’S RESPIRATOR.—The season of 
cold, raw, damp, and foggy weather is 
upon us, and many will be its victims. 
Among otber causes, the inhalation of 
cold, and especially of dirty air, must take 
@ high place, 

Man is, however, provided with a safe- 
The double 
passage to the lungs, through the nose and 
through the mouth, suggests some differ- 
ence in use, and this becomes certain when 
we find such a difference in the two routes 
as actually exists. 

The air passing into the lungs through 
the nose in quiet respiration is warmed as 
it passes over the lower turbinuted bone, 
with its very vatcular mucous membrane, 
while, as the cavity is so narrow, the air is 
also to 4 great extent filtered, and in this 
way deprived of its dangerous characters, 
even before it reaches the larynx. 

Those therefore, who in the cold and in 
fogs wish to avoid catarrhs should be care- 
ful to inspire only through the nose, 
With most this will require some practice; 
bat the trouble will be well repaid. 

Some, too, wili find the unpure air of # 
fog very irritating to the nasal mucous 
uiembrane, and thus a demon-tration of 
the irritant properties of the suspended 
watter which in breathing through the 
mouth gés free access tothe lungs may 


_ 





be oblained. 
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THE basty reproof, given simply because 
of some personal annoyance, the unjust 
blaine thoughtlessly visited on innocent 
heads, the unkind sarcasm or taunt, the 


bitter invective, the exaggerated condem- 
iation of smail though troublesome of- 
fences, poison bappiness and quench af- 
fection without adding one iota to the 


§eneral stock of virtue or good conduct. 

















A CHINESE CITY. 





to what beaven is like, and probably 

nobody buta Chinaman thinks the 
Celestial Empire bas much resemblance to 
paradise. But there is absolute unanimity 
amongst Europeans that no city in the 
world is leas like “‘a little heaven below” 
than Peking (cor Peiching, ‘Northern 
Capita:’”’), the capital of the Celestial Em- 
pire. 

Mr. Curzon, one of the mcst recant of 
the visitors who have given us their im-. 
pressions of this great city of near a mil- 
lion inbabitants, has pretty extensive ex- 
perience of the filth and squalor and evil 
odors and uproar of many a famous Eas- 
tern city; but the most seasoned traveler, 
be says, “has never seen dirt, piled in 
mountains of dust in the summer, spread 
in oozing quagmires of mud after the 
raios, like that of Peking: his nostrils have 
never been assailed by such myriad and 
assorted effiuvia; and the drums of his ears 
have never cracked beneath such a remorse- 
less and dissonant concussion of sound.”’ 

The visitor to Peking may have to lie 
tossing wearily for three or four days out 
side the mud-bar that blocks the mouth of 
tbe Peiho; once disembarked on the vast 
alluvial flate that border the river, he may 
accelerate his journey to the capital by a 
short railway run to Tien tsin, long the o1- 
ficial headquarters of Li-hung-chang. 

From Tien-tsin he may think it best to 
undergo a three days’ voyage on a river- 
boat, rowed, sailed, poled, or dragged by 
turns up the serpentine course of the river. 
He may prefer to ride the eighty miles on 
the small but strong Chinese ponies, jog- 
ging steadily slong for two days in clouds 
of dust. 

Or, like a recent visitor, Pastor Heims, a 
chaplain in the German navy, he may 
make his entry in the local cart, described 
asa woderate-sized dog: kennel mounted 
on wheels, distressingly uncomfortable to 
sit in and far too short to lie down in. 

The route is excessively uninteresting 
until at a turn ip the road the city sud- 
denly bursts on the view, vast and grim, 
its loftly walis of twenty miles’ circuit ris 
ing sheer out of the sandy plain unencum- 
bered by suburbs or outlying villages. 
The im pression of their height is increased 
by the prodigious towers and triple-roofed 
gate fortresses. 

No city walls extant can give a notion of 
what the walls Babylon must have been: 
authorities such as Rawlinson and Sayce 
believe Herodotus was not exaggerating 
much when he reported these were 200 
royal cubits—say 335 feet, only 70 feet 
lower than the cross on St. Paul’s!—in 
height, and 50 cubits (85 feet) in thickness, 
Whereas, though Peking is as many- 
walled and much-walled as any town now 
extant, 1i6 highest wall is but 50 feet high 
on an average, and about as thick. 

if Pekin reminds the traveler of Baby 
lon on the one band, in one other respect 
it resembies an American city. Its ar- 
rangement is singularly simple, regular 
and rectangular both in general plan and 
in the arrangement of tbe main lines of 
street. 

And like Washington it is ‘‘a city of 
magnificent distances;” but inside the 
twenty-one miles’ circuit of the walls are 
large areas wholly unoccupied. The walls 
area still more conspicuous element in 
the city than at first appears; there are 
several sets of walls. 

For firstly, there are two cities, the In- 
ner and Outer, the Manchu and the Chin- 
ese, and though they lie close together, 
they, too, are separated by a huge parti- 
tion wall—the wall of the Manchu city 
serving, 80 far as it extends, for the north 
wall of the Chinese city. 

The Manchu or Inner City, which is 
somewhat the larger, is nearly #«quare; the 
Chinese city, lying close to it, is a paral 
lelogram, longer from east to west than 
from north to south, and projects east and 
west beyond the Manchu city. 

It should be remembered that the Chin- 
ese are not the lords of the land; the Jap- 
anese are not the first ‘foreign devils’’ to 
occupy the secred soil. 

The Manchu Tartars 


Pro wn vary greatly in their ideas as 


conquered the 





Chinese there used to be; Chinese live in 
the Tartar city, and Tartars abound in the 
Chinese town. 

But the walls surrounding the two cities 
do not exhaust the great walls of Peking. 
The portion of the Inner City next the 
boundary wall is called the General City, 
and that is divided trom an interior por- 
tion called the Imperial City by another 
complete four square wall twenty fect 
high, within which are various temples, 
public buildings, government offices, 
dweHings of princely and noble persons, 
barracks, parks, a lake, and a famoas hill, 
fabled to be a store of coal against a poasi- 
ble invasion and siege. 

As the coal-hill seems to have stood 
there in Marco Polo’s day, the fable is no 
doubt baseless. Once more, the innermost 
portion of the Imperial City is again an- 
other specially walled enclosure—tbe Par- 
ple Forbidden City, containing the im- 
perial palaces—those of emperor, em press, 
and other imperial personages, with some 
balls of reception and other buildings. 

The ewperor and his harem are believed 
to be guarded by a force of ten thousand 
6unuchs, Into this holy of holies none 
but official persons or those having some 
connection with the court are admitted— 
ordinary Chinese and Manchusare strictly 
debarred and the idea of foreigners intrud- 
ing would be appalling. 

All other parts of town used to be pretty 
open to the inspection of foreigners; but 
for some fourteen years past or 80, the im- 
perial temples and enclosures even within 
the Cuinese city have been carefully 
suarded against aliens; bribery and cor- 
ruption will not pow secure access to the 
parks of temples where formerly EKuro- 
peans used to play cricket at will. 

Ot late, too, foreigners are strictly ex- 
cluded from the grounds of the Summer 
Palace. Sacked and plundered by the 
French and British allies during the war 
in 1860—‘‘singeing the eyebrows of China,”’ 
the Marquis Tseng called this strong but 
necessary meéasure—the palace stands in a 
large enclosure seven miles northwest of 
the city. 

The Chinese or Outer City is very 
sparsely populated. Much of the ground 
is under cultivation, large tracts aro 
wooded, green fields show themselves, 
and other open spaces are cccupied with 
artificial lakes and tanks, 

Where it is built over, the streets are for 
the most part narrow, and the people are 
busy ara building. There are club houses 
not a few, various temples, and charitable 
institutions for the poor, the aged, and for 
children, including foundling hospitals, 
The ‘‘Altar to Heaven,’”’ with its adjunct 
the “Altar of Prayer for Grain,’’ and the 
“Altar of Agriculture,” are both near the 
southern wail,and are reached by a “great 
street,’’ or avenue, 

The first two altars are enclosed by more 
than threc miles of wall, the space within 
planted with forest trees. Within a sec 
ond wall is a grove of fine cypresses en 
compassing the buildings. The ‘Altar of 
Heaven”’ stands on a splendid triple circu- 
lar terrace of white marble, with steps 
leading from one terrace to the next, each 
being surrounded by a balustrade of the 
saune marble, richly carved. 

On the upper terrace, which is thirty 
feet in diameter and about twenty feet 
above the ground, the emperor appears to 
greet the dawning sun On the day of the 
winter solstice, attended by the grandees 
and ministers. 


liar structure, but of less dimensions, was 
burned down in 155Y; on its upper terrace 
there was a tripie-roofed circular builving, 
whose imposing appearance and splendid 
blue tiles caused it, according to Professor 
Legge, to be regarded a8 more important 
than the otber altar, and to b6 commonly, 
though erroneously, styled by foreign 
visitors, “The Temple of Heaven.”’ To 
this altar the emperor comes in the early 
spring to pray for a blessing on the labors 





| 


country in the seventeenth century, and | 


are the ruling race still; the 
Manchu dynasty dates from 1643. 

So that the Manchus and Chinese stand 
to day in China somewhat as the Ncrmans 
and native English did in England two 
hundred and fifty years after the Norman 
Conquest, a certain fusion and appruxima- 


tion between the races baving taken place 
Patni natant et isies ba 
Ineéan 116a;)peared, & w 
aps De fanned into a flame 
Meanwhile, in Peking there is 1 yn ger 
the sharp distinction between Tartars and 


present | 


of the year. Here also he repaira in sea- 
sona of drought to pray for rain. 

There bas been much delay in rebuild 
Ing it. A short distance to the Gast stands 
the ‘Altar of Agriculture,” in an enclo- 
sure about two miles in circumference. 
This contains four different altars—to the 
Spirits of the Sky, of the Earth, of the 


| planet Jupiter, and a local deity. The 
principal streets of the Chinese city are 
more than a bundred feet wide, but the 
side streets are mere 14nes 
The streets a6 usually paved, and ac- 
cording to thé state o! the weatber are deep 
in mud or ip ous the sinaiieor streets 
- 
’ " 
yu a) ae a x “ 
The shops are open il front, the goods 


THE SATURDAY: EVENING distill 


The “Altar of Prayer and Grain,” a sim- | 





trades sre carried om in the streets or in 
tens and movable shops, Barbers and 
dentists, clowns, jugglers, and sword- 


auctioneers and quack doctors fill the air 
with their vociferations, 


Oe 


WHERE DOGS ARE DOCTORED, 





T is well known that the wealthy spare 
| no expense when the weilare of their 
pete is concerned. Our readers will 
therefore not be surprised to hear that to 
the many institutions already existing in 
New York there bas recently been added 
a special hospital for dogs. 

If your pet bas a slight cold or any other 
equally trivial canine ailment, you can 
take the sufferer to this institution any af- 
ternoon between three and five o’« lock 
aud have him examined and prescribed 
forin a’ skilful and scientific a manner 
as though your own bealth were in ques- 
tion. But should bis iliness turn out to 
be of a more sgrious nature you will bave 
to enter him asa house patient and leave 
him to be cared for in the hospital. 

This part of the establishment comprises 
anumber of bright, cheery rooms, over a 
long row of beautifully built and well- 
kept terra cotta and red pressed brick 
stables. 

There are separate rooms for the several 
diseases which affect doggydom, and these 
rooms are sub-divided into wards, just as 
in a real hospital. There are towering 
plantsin the windows, snown draperies 
and hangings, little white enamelled iron 
beds, all railed round, and soft, woollen 
blankets, which are kept spotiessly clean 
and sweet. 

It is generally the footman or coachman 
who brings the sick dog tothe bospital; 
but sometimes, especially when the pet is 
unusually valuable or very ill, the mis. 
tress herself drives up to the door and 
mounts the short fight of steps, with the 
pationt enugly folded in ber arma, 

These animals are frequently so wise 
and #80 loving that they freem almost 
buman to their pussessors, Many are the 
groans and tears when the owner is in- 
formed that the patient is really ill and 
must reuiain for ten days ora week to be 
regularly aud systematically treated. 

The sufferers are generally the tiny pet 
dogs, and their usual trouble is a bad at 
tack of indigestion trom too many grilled 
bones or too much cream with their por- 
ridge. These patients a:e brought in their 
silk-lined baskets, and the owner gen- 
erally pleads bard for them to be allowed 
to remain in their luxurious little nests, 
But the superintendent is firin, and doggie 
is relieved of all supe:tiuous wraps and 
trimmings and given a good wari batb as 
soon a8 be is entered on the books asa full- 
fledged patient. 

The dog doctor next makes a thorough 
examination, and then the men who act as 
nurees put the little patient into one of the 
jron bedsteads and tuck him in securely, 

A ticket fastened to the head of the bed 
tells the name, owner, date of admission, 
avd nature of the illness, 40 that there can 
never by any possibility be a mixture of 
pets, many of whom are #0 much alike 
that the precaution of labelling them is a 
very wise and necessary one, 





At regular interals the dogs are carefully 
| fed wits milk and gruel, and their medi- 
| cine given to them either from a slender 
feeding tube or from # spoon, ac- 
cording to the likings of the captive pa- 
| tients. The dogs generally object to hav- 
ing strange hands !aid upon them, for the 
majority are badly spoiled by their indul 
| gout mistresses, 
| From three until five o’clock are the 
visiting hours, wheu most of the owners 
drop in to #66 and and cheer the little suf- 
ferers and t» bring them sone dainty bit 
which they are accustomed to have at 
bome. 

There is @ great recjoicing when the pa- 
‘tisut i# pronounced cured and is put back 
into the little basket and carrie! home in 
tViiumph; but, on the other hand, thore is 
equally great lamentation and mourning 
when the case of one of them is declared 
to be hel piess, 


| china 


Two dollars is the feo for prescribing for 
a dog brought #8 an 
hos pital; 
dollars will pay for 


outpatient to the 
medicine, of course, is extra. Ten 
& week at the hospitals 
with the very best care and attention which 
it would be 


possibie even for a baby t 


he Ve, 


tion that is required, 


esis often sited 1 up outside: and many | 


| 
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How much greater is the power of an 
old son, with simple sirand words, than 
that of those more difficult and artistic 
| ones which sometimes turow professional 
muricians into ecstasies of delight! It 


players, ply their vooations in the street; | may not be because there is more music 


or wore feeiing to it; but it is endesred to 
the hearts of the common people through 
familiarity, and associaved with home 
scenes of love and affection, and appeals 
to sentiments and feelings that could not 
be a vakened otherwise, 

— >. eS 

ONE HONEST MAN. 

Dear Editor: Piease inform your read 
ore that if written to confidentially, I will 
mail in a sealed letter, the plan pursued by 
which I was permanently restored 
health and manly vigor, after years bo 
suffering from Nervous Weakness, night 
losses and weak, shranken 

I have no scheme to extort money from 
anyone whomsoever. | was robbed and 
swindled by the 7 to until I nearly lost 
faith in mankind, but thank Heaven, I 
am pow well, vigorous and strong, and 
anxious to make this certain means of 
cure known to all. 

Having nothing to sell or send ©. O. D., 
I want no money. Address 

Jas A. Hagaia, 

Box 251. Delray, Mioh. 


Ce, 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 


other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost mors 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1869 twenty cepts a bar. Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. [f he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our name on 
the wrapper, Look out for 


imitations, There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbins’ 

TIO} Electric Soap, is 

t10N =n eatabliched 

FACT of a gonera- 

tion, It is not an experiment or a 


wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
t) save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes. You can’t do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 
DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G OO., 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 






$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceeding month 
Wh, SECURE PATENTS 
© rok INVENTORS, and the 
object of this offer ia to ea 
courage persons of an invege- 
tive turn of mind. At the 
Kaine thine we Wish tu Lu prees 
the fact that 3 $3 


t’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 


—enel na De Long's Hook 
and Kye, * Res that Ifump,” 
o Hafety in,” “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” “Air Brake,” ete. 
é 
a 
‘ 
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$$100.00 


Alme etevery one concetyeas 
aAabright iden at some time or 
Other, Why not mut It in prac- 
Wealuse! YOUR tale ote mg ay 
Me in this direction. May 
make your fortune. _ Why not 
try! 33 $ 33 33 
Write for further information and 
ention this paper, 
THE PRESS CLAIMS €O. 
Philip W. Avirett, Gen Mgr., 
618 F Street Northwest, 
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— Humorous. 


A RKRITYME IN TIME. 
Words without deeds are like the husks with- 
cut the seeds 
FYoatures without grace are like a clock with 


out a face 
A Land without the laws ts like a cat without 


her claws. 
Life without cheer t# Iike a cellar without 
beer. a 
A Master withouta cane is like « rijer with 
out the retin. 
Marriage without means ta like a horse with 
out bis beans. 
A Man without a wife is itke a fork without # 
knife. 
A noisome place—A howling wilder- 
Henan, 
Favorite jewelry for horse-fanciers— 
Studs. 


The grave digger’s work is always be- | 


neath bitin. 

Fit accompaniment for a sheet of wa- 
ter—A apring bed. 

The new foot and mouth disease- 
Kinks and rpelling bees 

It’s strange that a joke should be 
hardest to see through when it ts thinnest, 

It is not at all discreditable for the 
owner of extensive real estate to run rapidly 
through bia property. 

“That man didn’t do a thing but 
knock me all out of keter,” complained the 
weighing machine, “but Tl Just Iie fn wilt 
for the next fellow who comes along.” 

You ought to be ashamed of 
Kveon avimals know when to stop 


Pastor : 
yoursell! 
drinktog! 

Toper Sodol when I drink what they do, 

Magistrate: You will be bound over 
to keep the penee toward all hor Mujesty's 
subjects for six mouths, 

Bill Sykes: Well, ‘evin elp the fust furriner 
I comes across! 

Employer, finding his clerk asleep at 
the desk) Look here, Meyer, you can clear 
outat the month's end 

Clerk, peeviahbly: Well, you needa’t hive 
awnhkened tice so soon for that 

ond mother: Yes, sir; | have a lit- 
the fellow who ts only ten, and yet he writes 
Demutiful proetry 

Old editor: Well, there's some hope for 
them when you cateh ‘em young, you Can 
whip it cut of 


*Papa,’’ said Jimmieboy, 
the nicest man in the world.” 


em eneter then, 


“you are 


“And you are the nicest boy in the world,” | 


said his father 

“You, LT guess that's so," sald Jttinmitoboy, 
“Tan't it queer how woe both munaged to yet 
into the same family?” 

**Mother,’’ said little Ned, one morn- 
fog, after hawing fallen outoft bed, “L think I 
know why I fell out of bed last night. [Tt was 
because T slept too near where Tgot in” 

Musing « little while, as ff in doubt whether 
he had given the right explanation, he added 

“No, that wasn't the ronson; it was becnuse 
I slept too near where I fell out.” 

Employer: What's your name, young 
man? 

New office boy: Dey call mo Lnudta hubber 
lke 

hiuployer Tlow did you ever get such a 
strange name? 

hoy: Me farder give tt to mo ‘cause I yit 


bouneed 80 often 


Jones: Yes, sir, itis mighty hard to 
collect thoney Just now, | know tt 

Sinith: Indeed! Ihave you tried to collect 
and fatled?t 

Jones: Oh, not 

Smith: Hlow, then, do you know that money 
is hard to collect? 

Jones, Because several people have tifed to 
collect of me 


Single man, to himsclif: “‘] am = sure 
that darling little angel loves me. She tukeos 
me inte her confidence and tells ure all her 
troubles," 

Saupe man, some yenrs later: “tang tt all! 
Frow morntog Ull otght, and night ttl inorn 
ing, when Lin at home, L hear nothing but 
tales about the servants, the butcher, the 
baker, the cand estickh maker, and all the reste 
of ‘em.” 


| 


| with them. 


A man out Wert, about thirty years 


old, having « shotgun on his shoulder and 
two pigeons tn bis hand, was a short tine 
back standing at a street corner tellftnyg « 


crowd that he had been out and killed tive | 


hundred pigeons since sunrise, 

“You're a liar! shouted a man on the edge 
of the crowd, The stranger looked at lim 
long and earnestly, and then inquired 

“Where did you get acquatnted with met" 

lady: My foot seems to be swelled, 

Shoe dealer These No.2? shoes have been tn 
glock so long that they have shrunk 


lady: f really belfleve my Joints are en- 
larged 
Denier Most likely these shoes are wrongly 
teat Wed They may be No. i's 
ay l certainly can't wet them or 
te } netep is hig! l w get 
t 1 wit ‘ ‘ ule A * s 
. * 
» » 


', and give them to that womantin front 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


A Biuewssyp Day.— What a bleesed day is 
Sianday tc the weary man who necesearily 
catcbes but brief glimpses of home during 
the tolling week; who is off in the morn- 
ing while little eyes are still closed in 
slumber, nor back at night till they are 
again sealed by sleep! 

W hat would he know of the very chi! 
dren for whom he toila, were it not for the 
biewsed breathing respite of Sunday? 

W bat honest working-man'’s child will 
ever forget this day, when, clean and néal, 
itis his privilege to climb papa’s knee, 
and bang about bis neck, and tell him ai! 
the news which goes to make up his par- 
row little world. 

“Narrow,” did we say ? we recall t' 6 
word, for it widens out into the boundless 
ocean of eternity. Sunday for the work- 
ing-man’s children! 

Ho would we have it—a day hallowed by 
sweet, pure bome influences; when the 
little band, quite complete, shall rest from 
labor, and Love shall write it down the 
blessed day of all the seven. 

— 

BAROMETER For FakM BRS —Some farm: 
ere are guided in haymaking by the me- 
teorological reports, but they cannot get 
them far in advance, and, although good 


| enough for a district, they are not always 


trustworthy for certain parts of it, Every 
farmer ought to bave a barometer, an up 
right instrument with a good-sized column 
of mercury, the top of which you can #866. 
That top tells a weather tale instantly. 
When it swells and sparkles, tine weather 
is coming. 

W hen it is depressed and does not shine, 
ox pect gloomy weather, 

The glass must be set three or four times 
a day, if the mercury moves, and its action 
up and down carefully noted. 

It is not #0 much where the top of the 
coluuiu is, a8 Which way it Inoves, and at 
what rate, 

The instant it gets to thirty inches and 
shows abright top, and a tendency to go 
up, down wi b the geass The probability 
is that the three or for days bay will be 
carried, well wade, aud without a drop ol 


rain. 
——— << 
WoMAN'S ATTRAOTIONS —AS to the at- 


| tractions of any other woman than your 


own wife, L say, “lee from then,’’—don’t 
attempt to rosiet or have any thing to do 
lostantly insult any woman, 
whoover she may be, who attempts, how- 
ever guardedly, to tamper with your honor 
in this res pect. ‘ 

Your conscience will tell you iu a mo- 
ment, if you listen ty it, where you must 


| draw the line vetwoon all ability and poiite- 


ness and that creeping, tlattering, worm- 
ing, artful, but gradual insinuation of evil, 
the first shade of which | would have you 
detect, as your wife, if present, infallibly 
would do, 

Young man, if you truly love your wife, 
Kiveup the acquaintance of any person, 
whoever she may be, who would insinuate 
any thing of her, and resolve that she aloue 
shall receive all your alfections, and all 
your attentions, except those barely neces- 


| bary for pulile society. 


a 

Aip UNNEcCKsSSARY.—Tired Tommy: 

Ma'am, couldn’t you belpa@ man out of 

work?” Mrs, Pancake: “Hump! You 

lock as if you could keep yourself out of 
work without help,” 








Colds 

Coughs and 
Bronchitis 
Cured by ne 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Use Ayer’s Hair Vigor for Color. 











DOLLARD & cO., 


Torres 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T 
Philade! phia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. ? 


Inventors of the CELEBKATED wi) SAME 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
VEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heals with accuracy: 

TOUPKES AND SCALPS, FOR WIGS, —- we 





INCHES. No.1. The rou t 
Nv. 1, The round of the h x 
hem. No. 2 From forehead over 
No, /. From forehead the bexl w neck, No. 2. 
track as far as bald. |No. 3. From ear Ww ear 
No, 3% Over forehead ae over the top. 
far as required No.4. From ear oar 


No. 4. Over the crown round the mw 
of the head. 
They have always realy for sale a spiendid Stock uf 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
¥risettes, raids, Curis, ete., beautifully manafac- 
tured, and as Cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the worlu will receive at- 
tention. 
Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufacture4 and sold a 
Woliard’s for the past fifty years, and ite merite ar: 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, th 
demand for it Reeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAR'S REGENERATIVE CREAM tc 
be used In conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Halr ta naturally dry and needs an voll. 

Mrs. KAlmondsou Gorter writes to Messrs, Dollard 
& Co., & send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as adressing for the hair 
in Mugianud, 





MKS. EDMONDSON GOKTER. 

Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfelk, Knugiland. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

} have used ‘‘Deliard’s Herbanium Extract. o 
Vewetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of fy 
years with great mivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been kept by 1i 
in its wontel thickness and strength, it is the bos: 
Warh | Dave “ver used. 


Nov., 2, "88. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO Mis. RICHAKD DOLLARD, 1233 Chestnut st., j’litia. 
i have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘“‘Dollard's Herbanitum Extract,’’ and 1 da. 
know of any which oguals it asa pleasant, refres‘ing 
and healthful cieanuser of the hair, 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MY EES. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 


Prepared only aud for sale, wholesale wd retai!, aus 
appiled profeasionaily by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND BHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIn CUTTING, 


Rasy 16 but Practical Male and Female Artists Em 
Pp ’ 





| 9.00. 10,00, 11.30, am, 2.30, 4.00, 5. 








“INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIANO $ OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone knowing @ tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,** either *‘tn the head, ** 
as it is called, or able to bam, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOGS KAGWLERGE oF 
BUSiC. IMBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist. 
ance of this 651Bf. 

By giving the student the power to play 
ISBEBIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tae 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air or 
tane that may be heard or known. 

The G ulde will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FITTY CENTS. Postage 
stamps, 2’s, taken. Address— 

THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














OOKKEEPING (WAGGENIIE 
Matled on receipt of price, $1.00 nd 


for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Zubttsher, 
227 8S. Fourth Street, Philadeliph ia, P a. 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No CUlnde: s. 
On and after Oct. %, 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express daily 9.00am | 








Parlor and Dining Car, 

Baffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & 3pm ax 

Sleeping Cars, Y 9.45 >> 

Williamsport Express, woek-days, 8.35, 10.00 am, 4,00 
pm. . Daily — eS. =2 ot ma 

Lock Haven, © eld and Du press (Sleeper 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m ‘ , 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4. an! (ege-ear 
train), 8.30, 9.20. 11.30a m, 12.50 »,” 5.00, 6.10, 
4.% dining car, pm, 12.10 night. Seed. 4 0, 8. x, 
¥.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) p im, 12. ¢ night, 
Leave th and Chestnut Sts. , 3.55, = 10, 9. ote 10.1 
1i.14 am, 12.57 (Dining car), 2. Ae 
mee a> 11.4 pm. Sunday 3. Tw 8. ry 10. is a = 


12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8. to (dinin, car), 11.4 pm 
Leave New York, foot o So-wt —_ 8.00, 9.00, 
10,00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 2.30, 3. r train), 


5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 5.45 10.00 m, ise ight. su ss 
a) 6.00 p m, 15 


arior cars ov all day cxprems trains and sleeping cars 


| On night trains to and from New 





ww York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, ae AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMI Ht ey 6.06, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1,00, 2.00, 4, -. 5m & 9.45pm. Sundays 
—6, 27, 8.32, 9.00am, ow Mh. (. 20, ” 9.45 pm. (9.4 
pm, dally does not cor t fo % Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


Yor Phoenixville and Pottstown—Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 12.4, Way dre x Accom., 42, 
11,05 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 p m. Sunday—Erx- 
os {-00, 9.05 a im, 11.30 pm. Accom,, 7. 11,35 

D pi 

for Reading Express, 8.45, 10, me 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 

ey p 's nat 4.20, 7.42 a m, 1,42, 4,35, 5,22, 
)pm. Sunday seoees < 9.6 am, ll. o 
hoom.. 3.0 an.6epm ‘ vag 

For Lebanon and Harris 4-3 -Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.2 a m, 7.60pm. nde 
day- ~Express, 4.00, 7.30 a m. 

— ——e Express, 8.35. 10.00 am, Sunday, 


4.00a 
Yor Pottsville Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.00, 
ll.wpm. Accom,, 4.20, 7.42 am, 1.42’ p m. Sun- 
=. press, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 1.30pm, Accom., 


ver » thamokia aud va rt—Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 pm. Addi jonal for Shamokin— Express, week - 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Kx- 
press, 4.00 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00, a m, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 8.004 m, 4. 4p, 6.30 Pp m. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accommodation, 8.00 a 
m, 4.45 pim. 
Keturuing, leave Atlantic City (depot) week ~lays, 
express, 7.35, 9.00, a@ m, 3.30,5 30, p m. Accom- 
modation, 6. 5 8.15 aim, 4.22 p om. Sundays— 
r) x +o ss, 4.00, 7.3, pin. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 
) . 

Paste Cars op all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.00 am. 4.3) p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 am, 4.15 p m. 

Detalied time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 333 Chestnut street, 08. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
ot ee - 

nion Transfer Com will call for 
from notels aad re waldenese. — 
I. A. SWEIGAR Cc. G@. HANCOCK 
General General Passenger Agent. 


"He had small skill ohorse flesh 
who bought a goose to ride on’Dont take 
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